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PREFACE 


A FAITHFUL text of the two editions issued by Bishop 
Berkeley of his chief philosophical work has long 
been overdue. The text aécepted as standard—in 
the Oxford edition of his works, edited by A. C. 
Fraser—is very faulty. Despite his claim, Fraser 
does not in fact consistently distinguish the texts of 
the two editions, giving in many places an amalgam ; 
the italics he prints are not all Berkeley’s, and in so 
far as italics express emphasis the result is not 
editing but commenting under the guise of it; and 
ht subdivides some of Berkeley’s paragraphs. In 
view of the arguments that expositors build on the 
changes introduced in the second edition, it is 
imperative to determine exactly what these were. 
In any case, a critical edition of one of the most 
beautifully thought and beautifully written philo- 
sophical treatises in any langfiage cannot fail of a 
welcome. Reversing the practice of all previous 
editors, I have printed in full the text of the first 
edition, and have noted the variants in the second 
in such a way that they may be easily and yet 
exhaustively studied by running through the foot- 
notes in thick type and by observing the: thick 


_ brackets, indicating omissions, in the main body of 


text, © \ 
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I have also noted the departures in the text as 
printed by Berkeley from a manuscript in his own 
hand of secs. 85-145 now in the British Museum. 
This ‘manuscript has not before been utilized. The 
most interesting result of this collation is“that when 
Berkeley introduced fhe term “notion” in a 
restricted sense in his second edition he did but 
restore what he had originally intended to include 
in the first (see note to sec. 140). The term only, 
not the doctrine it indicated, was omitted from the 
first edition ; the doctrine is present even in the 
Commonplace Book (cp. entries 179, 527, 581 and 724 
in Johnston’s edition). The only other manuscript 
extant of any part of the Principles is a draft of the 
Introduction, which was transcribed by Fraser-and 
printed in his 1901 edition of Berkeley’s works, 
Vol. III, pp. 357-83. 


The two letters printed in the appendix contain 
the earliest known criticism of any ‘length and 


weight of Berkeley’s,,theory, They were published, 


in 1929 in a large collection of Johnson’s writings, 
edited by H. and C. Schneider, to the publishers of 
which, the Columbia University Press, I am deeply 
indebted for the permission, readily granted, to 
reprint them. Hitherto only Berkeley’s replies, 
familiar to all readers of Fraser, have been available, 


Through the generosity of the publishers and the 
omission of any introductory essay e book has 
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been brought within the price-range of a text-book 
for students in universities and theological colleges. 
It should be a part of their education to discover 
the need, and learn the use, of the critical editions 
used by their teachers. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPLES 


Intro., secs. 1-5. The failure of philosophy due not to the 


weakness of our faculties but to misusing 
them with false principles. 


6-9. The doctrine of‘abstract ideas—that we can 


10-17. 


21-25. 


1-33. 
1-8. 


(a) apprehend apart qualities that cannot 
exist apart, e.g., space without colour ; 
(b) form unparticularized ideas of per- 
ceptible qualities or things, e.g., of colour- 
in-general or man-in-general. 

Criticism of it—that introspection reveals no 
such ideas, and that type (b) are incoher- 
ent. Generality, necessary indeed in all 
proof, is a funttion of particular ideas. 
Only abstract general ideas are here denied. 

Its source—the supposition that to every 
general name there is attached a peculiar 
idea. This is untrue in fact, and im- 
possible; and the whole use of some 
names is to evoke not ideas but emotions 
or dispositions. 

Rejection of it frees us from disputes merely 
verbal. The veil of words lifted, it is 
impossible to migtake what ideas we have 
and what they contain. 

The doctrine of immaterialism expounded. 

Esse is percipi. The esse of a sensible quality 
is generally admitted to be its percipi. 
Corporeal things being simply groups of 
sensible qualities, it follows that it is a 
contradiction to think of them as existing 
apart from mind. It is a contradiction 
also to suppose that there are things like 
them apart from mind ; for if they are 
perceptible they are sensible qualities and 

* therefore exist only in being perceived, and 
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ifthey are not they cannot be like corporeal , 


things. An idea can be like nothing but 
an idea. 


istinction of primary and secondary quali- 


ties untenable. Firstly because they are 
equally ideas; secondly because they 
cannot be presented apart ; thirdly be- 
cause the former are as relative as the 
latter to our position and state, 


16-24. The supposition of matter untenable and 


unnecessary. It has no evidence from 
sense, since by this we know only ideas. 
Nor any from reason, for matter as the 
“ support ” of ideas is an empty metaphor, 
and as the cause of ideas admittedly 
unintelligible. Dreams show that ideas 
are possible without matter, 


25-29. The only cause of ideas is spirit. If ideas 


had active power, we should know it, for 
their whole nature is manifest in being 
perceived. They show themselves to be 
passive. Hence ideas can neither cause 
ideas nor be copies of causes of ideas (and 
for the same reason there cannot be ideas 
of spirit). The only producer of ideas we 
have evidence of is spirit. Therefore the 
cause of ideas not produced by us must 
be some öther spirit, 


30-32. The cause of ideas of sense is God. For they 


testify to infinite power, wisdom and 
benevolence. Their relations to one 
another are not necessary but learned 
from experience. 


33. The empirical differences between ideas of 


sense and ideas of imagination are fully 
Tetained in this, theory, 


Secs. 34-84. Sixteen objections to the doctrine Suggested 


I. 34-40. It 


and refuted. 
makes Nature an illusion. BIER It 
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destroys the distinction between perception 
and imagination. 3. 42-44. It ignores the 
perceived externality of visual objects. 
4. 45-48. It makes things fugitive, in 
continual creation and annihilation: 5. 49. 
It makes mind extended. 6. 50. It makes 
nonsense of the science of mechanics. 
7. 51-53. The denial of material causality 
is paradoxical. 8. 54-55. Belief in matter 
is universal. 9. 56-57. The universality 
of the belief has to be accounted for, 
10. 58-59. Immaterialism is contradicted 
by certain assured conclusions of physical 
science. 17. 60-66. It makes inexplicable 
the elaborateness of the machinery of 
Nature. 12. 67-72. Matter may exist at 
least as the “ occasion” of ideas. [73-76, 
digression on the reasons for the belief in 
the existence of matter.] 13. 77-78. Per- 
haps we only lack a sense for the perception 

° of matter. 14. 79. The existence of matter 

is at least possible, the concept being free 
from self-contradiction. 15. 80-81. De- 
fined negatively, or reduced to bare 
“ existence,” the concept is unobjection- 
able. 16. 82-84. Immaterialism is incom- 
patible with Scripture. 

+ Secs. 85-156. Consequences of the doctrine. 

(a) So far as they concern ideas, 

85-91. The doctrine precludes scepticism by remov- 
ing its assumption that there are things 
independent of mind, of which ideas may 
be bad copies. 

g2-96. And precludes atheism, which also rests on 
the assumption of a matter independent 
of mind. „ 

97-100. It frees us from the gratuitous perplexities 
raised by the supposition of abstract ideas. 

401-117. ‘It simplifies physics by reducing its laws to 
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observed uniformities and by dispensing, 
with the concepts of absolute time, space 
and motion. 

118-134, It simplies arithmetic by dispensing with 
number in the abstract, numerals being 
but signs for numerable things; and 
geometry by dispensing with infinitesimals, 
since lines, ‚being only ideas, are divisible 
into nothing smaller than minima sensibilia. 

(b) So far as they concern spirit. 

135-140, 142. Spirit being essentially active, there 
can be no ideas of it. It is known as 
immediately as ideas are, but is a distinct 
kind of object. 

141. Spirit is naturally immortal. 

143-144. The mischief of abstractions and material 
analogies, in the description and inter- 
pretation of spirit. 

145. I know other spirits besides myself not 
directly but by causal inference from the 
ideas they evoke in me. 

146-150. The evidence for the existence of God is of 
the same kind, but far more abundant. 

151-154. The fact of evil does not prejudice the 
inference from Nature to God. 

155-156. The practical religious motive and signifi- 
cance of the doctrine, 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS 


The main body of text is that of the first edition. The 
original is followed in every respect except in the use of 
capitals (this being lavish and thaotic). The emendations 
in the errata list on the verso of the last leaf of the preface 
have been incorporated. 

All changes in the second edition are noted except those 
of punctuation, spelling, and the following stylistic modi- 
fications —“‘ does ” to “ doth,” “has ” to “ hath,” “can't ” 
to “cannot,” “tis” to “it is,” “IL” to “ will,” “’em” 
to “them,” “’s” to “is,” “’d® to “would,” “ viz.” to 
“to wit” “ie.” to “that is” or “to wit,” and “vid.” 

.to«“ see.” Except in two instances, which are noted, the 
italicization is the same in both editions. 

The following signs have been used :— 

[ ] simply omitted from second edition. 
< > replaced in second edition by the words at the foot 

of the page. 
* marks the point where an addition in the second 
edition, noted at the foot, begins. 

4: indicates where deviations occur from Berkeley’s 
manuscript. This manuscript (Additional MS. 
39904, ff. 35-105, in the British Museum) runs 
from sec. 85 to part of the first sentence of sec. 145. 
It appears to be she final draft; the deviations 
in the first edition were probably made during 

e the passing of proofs. 
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TO THE! 
Right Honourable 4 
THOMAS 
EARL OF 
PEMBROKE, &c. 
Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the GARTER, 
AND 
One of the Lords of Her 
MAJESTY'S Most Honourable 
PRIVY COUNCIL. 


MY LORD, 

"You'll, perhaps, wonder that an obscure person, 
who has not the honour to be known to Your 
Lordship, shou’d presume to address you in this 
manner. But that a man, who has written some- 
thing with a design to promote useful knowlege and 
religion in the world, shou’d make choice of Your 
Lordship for his patron, will not be thought strange 
by any one that is not altogether unacquainted 
with the present state of the Church and learning, 
and consequently ignorant how great an ornament 
and support you are to both. Yet, nothing cou’d 
have induced me to make you this present of my 
poor endeavours, were I not encourag’d by that 
candour and native goodness, which is so bright a 
part in Your Lordship’s eharacter. I might add, 
my Lord, that the extraordinary favour and bounty 
you have been, pleas’d to shew towards our Society, 

1 The Dedication is omitted from Second Edition. 
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gave me hopes, you'd not be unwilling to coun- 
tenance the studies of one of its members. These 
considerations determin’d me to lay this treatise at 
Your’ Lordship’s feet. And the rather, because I 
was ambitious to have it known, that I am with 
the truest and most profound respect, on account 
of that learning and tertue which the world so 
justly admires in Your Lordship, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’ s 
Most humble 
And most devoted 
Servant. 
» GEORGE BERKELEY. 


THE PREFACE. . 


What I here make publick has, after a long and scrupulous 
inquiry, seem’d to me evidently true, and not unuseful to be 
known, particularly to those who Gre tainted with scepticism, 
or want a demonstration of the existence and immateriality 
of GOD, or the natural immortality of the soul. Whether 
at be so or no, I am content the reader showd impartially 
examine. Since I do not think my self any farther concern’d 
Sor the success of what I have written, than as it is agreeable 
to truth. But to the end this may not suffer, I make it my 
request that the reader suspend his judgment, till he has 
once, at least, read the whole throwgh with that degree of 
altention and thought which the subject matter shall seem 
to deserve. For as there are some passages that, taken by 
themselves, are very liable (nor cowd it be remedied) to 
gross misinterprelalion, and to be charged with most absurd 
consequences, which, nevertheless, upon an intire perusal 
will appear not to follow from them : so likewise, thé the 
whole shou’d be read over, Jet, if this be done transiently, 
"is very probable my sense may be mistaken; but to a 
thinking reader, I flatter my self, it will be throughout 
clear and obvious. As for the chdracters of novelty and 
singularity, which some of the Following notions may seem 
to bear, tis, I hope, needless to make any apology on that 
account. He must surely be either very weak, or very little 
acquainted with the sciences, who shall reject a truth, that 
is capable of demonstration, for no other reason but because 
it’s newly known and contrary to the prejudices of mankind. 
Thus much I thought fit to premise, in order to prevent, if 
possible, the hasty censures of a sort of men, who are too 
apt to condemn an opinion before they rightly comprehend it, 


e 
1 The Preface is omitted from Second Edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Philosophy being nothing else but the study 
of wisdom and truth, it may with reason be expected, 
that those who have spent most time and pains in 
it shou’d enjoy a greater calm and serenity of mind, 
a greater clearness and evidence of knowlege, and 
be less disturb’d with doubts and difficulties than 
other men. Yet so it is, we see the illiterate bulk 
of mankind that walk the high-road of plain, 
common sense, and are govern’d by the dictates of 
nature, for the most part easy and undisturb'd. To 
them nothing that’s familiar appears unaccountable 
or difficult to comprehend. They complain not of 
any want of evidence in their senses, and are out of 
all danger of becoming sceptics. But no sooner do 
wë depart from sense and instinct to follow the light 
of a superior principle, to reason, meditate and 
reflect on the nature of things, but a thousand 
scruples spring up in our minds, concerning those 
things which before we seem’d fully to comprehend. 
Prejudices and errors of sense do from all parts 
discover themselves to our view ;, and endeavouring 
to correct these by reason we are insensibly drawn 
into uncouth paradoxes, difficulties, and incon- 
sistences, which multiply and grow upon us as we 
advance in speculation; till at length, having 
wander’d thro’ many intricate mazes, we find our 
selves just where we were, or, which is worse, sit 
down in a forelorn scepticism. 

$2. The cause of this is thought to be the 
obscurity of things, or the natural weakness and 
imperfection of our understandings. It is said the 
faculti we have are few, and those design’d by 
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nature for the support and <pleasure>! of life, 
and not to penetrate into the inward essence and 
constitution of things. Besides, the mind ‘of man 
being finite, when it treats of things which partake 
of infinity, it’s not to be wonder’d at, if it run into 
absurdities and contradictions, out of which it is 
impossible it shou’d ever extricate it self, it being 
of the nature of infinite not to be comprehended by 
that which is finite. 

§ 3. But, perhaps, we may be too partial to 
our selves in placing the fault originally in our 
faculties, and not rather in the wrong use we make 
of them. It is a hard thing to suppose, that right 
deductions from true principles shou’d ever end in 
consequences which cannot be maintain’d or made 
consistent. We showd believe that God has dealt 
more bountifully with the sons of men, than to give 
them a strong desire for that knowlege, which He 
had placed quite out of their reach. This were riot 
agreeable to the wonted, indulgent methods of 
Providence, which, whatever appetites it may have 
implanted in the creatures, doth usually furnish 
em with such means as, if rightly made use of, will 
not fail to satisfie them. Upon the whole, I am 
inclin’d to think that the far greater part, if not all, 
of those difficulties which have hitherto amus’d 
philosophers, and block’d up the way to knowlege, 
are intirely owing to our selves. That we have 
apt rais'd a dust, and then complain, we cannot 

teh 

$4. My purpose therefore is, to try if I can 
discover what those principles are, which have 
re all that doubtfulness and uncertainty, 
those absurdities and contradictions into the several 
sects of philosophy ; insomuch that, the wisest men 

1 comfort \ 
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have thought our ignorance incurable, conceiving 
it to arise from the natural dulness and limitation 
of our faculties. And surely it is a work well 
deserving our pains, to make a strict inquiry con- 
cerning the first principles of human knowlege,*to sift 
and examine them on all sides, especially since 
there may be some grounds to suspect that those 
lets and difficulties, which*stay and embarrass the 
mind in it’s search after truth, do not spring from 
any darkness and intricacy in the objects, or natural 
defect in the understanding, so much as from false 
principles which have been insisted on, and might 
have been avoided. 

$ 5. How difficult and discouraging soever this 
attempt may seem, when I consider <what a 
number of very>! great ard extraordinary men 
have gone before me in the <like>* designs : yet 
I am not without some hopes, upon the considera- 
«ión that the largest views are not always the 
clearest, and that he who is short-sighted will be 
obliged to draw the object nearer, and may, perhaps, 
by a close and narrow survey discern that which 
had escaped far better eyes. 

§6. In order to prepare the mind of the reader 
for the easier conceiving what follows, <I thought 
it>3 proper to premise somewhat, by way of intro- 
duction, concerning the nature and abuse of lan- 
guage. But the unraveling this matter leads me in 
some measure to anticipate my design, by taking 
notice of what seems to have had a chief part in 
rendering speculation intricate and perplex’d, and 
to have occasion’d innumerable errors and difficulties 
in almost all parts of knowlege. And that is the 
opinion that the mind*hath a power of framing 
abstract ideas or notions of things. He who is not a 

+ 1 how many 2 same 3 itis 
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perfect stranger to the writings and disputes of 
philosophers, must needs acknowlege that no small 
part of them are spent about abstract ideas. These 
are, in a more especial manner, thought to be the 
object’ of those sciences which go by the name of 
Logic and Metaphysics, and of all that which passes 
under the notion of the most abstracted and sublime 
learning, in all which ‘one shall scarce find any 
question handled in such a manner, as does ‚not 
suppose their existence in the mind, and that it is 
well acquainted with them. 

$ 7. It is agreed on all hands, that the qualities 
or modes of things do never really exist each of 
them apart by it self, and separated from all others, 
but are mix’d, as it were, and blended together, 
several in the same object. But we are told, the 
mind being able to consider each quality singly, or 
abstracted from those other qualities with which it 
is united, does by that means frame to it self abstract 
ideas. For example, there is perceiv’d by sight an 
object extended, coloured, and moved : this mix’d 
or compound idea the mind resolving into it’s 
simple, constituent parts, and viewing each by it 
self, exclusive of the rest, does frame the abstract 
ideas of extension, colour & motion. Not that it is 
possible for colour ‘or motion to exist without 
extension, but only that the mind can frame to 
it self by abstraction the idea of colour exclusive of 
extension, and of motion exclusive of both colour 
and extension. 

§ 8. Again, the mind having obsery’d that in 
the particular extensions perceiv'd by sense, there 
is something common and alike in all, and some 
other things peculiar, as "this or that figure or 
magnitude, which distinguish them one from 
another ; it considers apart or singles out by ib self 
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that which is common, making thereof a most 
abstract idea of extension, which is neither line, 
surface nor solid, nor has any figure or magnitude 
but is an idea intirely prescinded from all these. 
So likewise the mind by leaving out of the particular 
colours perceiv’d by sense, that which distinguishes 
them one from another, and retaining that only 
which is common to all, makes an idea of colour 
in abstract which is neither red, nor blue, nor 
white, <@c.>! And in like manner by considering 
motion abstractedly not only from the body moved, 
but likewise from the figure it describes, and all 
particular directions and velocities, the abstract idea 
of motion is framed ; which equally corresponds to 
all particular motions whatsoever that may be 
perceiv’d by sense. x 

$9. And as the mind frames to it self abstract 
ideas of qualities or modes, so does it, by the same 
Precision or mental separation, attain abstract ideas 
of the more compounded beings, which include 
several coexistent qualities. For example, the mind 
having obsery’d that Peter, James and John, [&c.] 
resemble each other, in certain common agreements 
of shape and other qualities, leaves out of the 
complex or compounded idea if has of Peter, James, 
<&c.>? that which is peculiar to each, retaining 
only what is common to all; and so makes an 
abstract idea wherein all the particulars equally 
_ partake, abstracting intirely from and cutting off all 

those circumstances and differences, which might 
determine it to any particular existence. And after 
this manner it is said we come by the abstract idea 
of man or, if you please, humanity or humane 
nature, wherein *tis true, there’s included colour, 


1 por any other determinate colour 
k 2 and any other particular man 
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because there is no man but has some colour, but 
then it can be neither white, nor black, nor any 
particular colour ; because there is no one particular 
colour wherein all men partake. So likewise there 
is included stature, but then *tis neither tall stature 
nor low stature, nor yet middle stature, but some- 
thing abstracted from all these ; and so of the rest. 
Moreover, there being a great variety of other 
creatures that partake in some parts, but not all, of 
the complex idea of man, the mind leaving out those 
parts which are peculiar to men, and retaining 
those only which are common to all the living 
creatures, frames the idea of animal, which abstracts 
not only from all particular men, but also all birds, 
beasts, fishes and insects. The constituent parts of 
the abstract idea of animal are body, life, sense and 
spontaneous motion, By body is meant, body 
without any particular shape or figure, there being 
no one shape or figure common to all animals; 
without covering, either of hair, or feathers, or 
scales, &c. nor yet naked: hair, feathers, scales, 
and nakedness being the distinguishing properties 
of particular animals, and for that reason left out 
of the abstract idea. Upon the same account the 
spontaneous motion, must be neither walking, nor 
flying, nor creeping, it is nevertheless a motion, 
but what that motion is, it is not easy to 
conceive. 

$ 10. Whether others have this wonderful faculty 
of abstracting their ideas, they best can tell: for my 
self I <dare be confident I have it not. I have 
indeed>! a faculty of imagining, or representing to 
my self the ideas of those, particular things I have 
perceiv’d and of variously compounding and divid- 
ing them. I can imagine a man with two heads or 

1 I find indeed Ihave $ 
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«the upper parts of a man joyn’d to the body of a 
horse. I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose 
each by it self abstracted or separated from the 
rest of the body. But then whatever hand, or eye 
I imagine, it must have some particular shape and 
colour. Likewise the idea of man that I frame to 
my self, must be either ofa white, or a black, or a 
tawny, a streight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a 
middle-sized man. I cannot by any effort of 
thought conceive the abstract idea above described. 
And it is equally impossible for me to form the 
abstract idea of motion distinct from the body 
moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, curvi- 
linear nor rectilinear ; and the like may be said of 
all other abstract general ideas whatsoever.! To 
be plain, I own my self able to abstract in one 
sense, as when I consider some particular parts or 
a qualities separated from others, with which thé 
they are united in some object, yet it is possible 
they may really exist without them. But I deny 
that I can abstract * from le or con- 
ceive separately, those qualities w ich it is impossible 
showd exist so separated ; or that I can frame a 
general notion by abstracting from particulars in 
the manner aforesaid. Which two last are the 
proper acceptations of abstraction. And there's 
grounds to think most men will acknowledge 
themselves to be in my case. The generality of 
men which are simple and illiterate never pretend 
to abstract notions. It’s said they are difficult and 
not to be attain’d without pains and study ; we 
may therefore reasonably conclude that, if such 
there be, they are confin’d only to the learned. 
1 The next three sentences (“ To be plain . . . abstraction”) 
were added in ghe list of errata in the First Edition. 
* one 
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$ 11. I proceed to examine what can be alleg’d. 
in defence of the doctrine of abstraction, and try if 
I can discover what it is that inclines the men of 
speculation to embrace an opinion, so remote from 
common sense as that seems to be. There has been 
a late [excellent and] deservedly esteem’d philo- 
sopher, who, no doubt, has given it very much 
countenance by seeming to think the having abstract 
general ideas is what puts the widest difference in 
point of understanding betwixt man and beast. 
“ The having of general ideas (saith he) is that which 
puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and brutes, 
and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do 
by no means attain unto. For it is evident, we 
observe no foot-steps in them of making use of 
general signs for universal ideas ; from which we 
have reason to imagine that they have not the 
faculty of abstracting or making general ideas, since 
they have no use of words or any other general 
signs. And a little after. Therefore, I think, we 
may suppose that ’tis in this that the species of 
brutes are discriminated from men, and *tis that 
proper difference wherein they are wholly separated, 
and which at last widens to so wide a distance. 
For if they have any ideas at all, and are not bare 
machines (as some wou’d have ’em) we cannot 
deny "em to have some reason. It seems as evident 
to me that they do some of ’em in certain instances 
reason as that they have sense, but it is only in 
particular ideas, just as they receive them from 
their senses. They are the best of ’em tied up 
within those narrow bounds, and have not (as I 
think) the faculty to enlarge ’em by any kind of 
abstraction.” Essay on Hum. Underst. B.2.C.11.5 10 
and 11. I readily agree with this learned author, 
that the faculties of brutes can by no means atlain 
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4o abstraction. But then if this be made the distin- 
guishing property of that sort of animals, I fear a 
great many of those that pass for men must be 
reckon’d into their number. The reason that is 
here assign’d why we have no grounds to think 
brutes have abstract general ideas, is that we 
observe in ’em no use of werds or any other general 
signs; which is built on this supposition, viz. that 
the making use of words, implys the having general 
ideas. From which it follows, that men who use 
language are able to abstract or generalize their 
ideas. That this is the sense and arguing of the 
author will further appear by his answering the 
question he in another place puts. “Since all 
things that exist are only particulars, how come 
we by general terms?” His answer is, “ Words 
become general by being made the signs of general 
ideas.” Essay on Hum. Underst. B.3.C.3.§6. <To 
this I cannot assent being of opinion>1 that a 
word becomes general by being made the sign, not 
of an abstract general idea but, of several particular 
ideas, any one of which it indifferently suggests to 
the mind. For example, when it is said the change 
of motion is proportional to the impressed force, or that 
whatever has extension is divisible ; these propositions 
are to be understood of motion and extension in 
general, and nevertheless it will not follow that 
they suggest to my thoughts an idea of motion 
without a body mov’d, or any determinate direc- 
tion,* velocitie, [@c.] or that I must conceive an 
abstract general idea of extension, which is neither 
line, surface nor solid, neither great nor small, 
black, white, nor red, <&c.>® "Tis only implied 
that whatever motion I consider, whether it be 
1 But it seems * and 
2 nor of any other determinate colour 
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swift or slow, perpendicular, horizontal or obliques 
or in whatever object, the axiom concerning it 
holds equally true. As does the other of every 
particular extension, it matters not whether line, 
surface or solid, whether of this or that magnitude 
or figure, [Sc.] 

$ 12. By observing how ideas become general, 
we may the better judge how words are made so. 
And here it is to be noted that 1 do not deny 
absolutely there are general ideas, but only that 
there are any abstract general ideas: for in the 
passages <we have>! quoted wherein there is 
mention of general ideas, it is always supposed that 
they are formed by abstraction, after the manner set 
forth in Sect. VIII and IX. Now if we will annex 
a meaning to our words, and speak only of what we 
can conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge, that 
an idea, which consider’d in it self is particulgr, 
becomes general, by being made to represent or” 
stand for all other particular ideas of the same sort. 
To make this plain by an example, suppose a 
geometrician is demonstrating the method, of cutting 
a line in two equal parts. He draws, for instance, 
a black line of an inch in length, this which in 
it self is a particular line is nevertheless with regard 
to it's signification general, since as it is there used, 
it represents all particular lines whatsoever ; <so>? 
that what is demonstrated of it, is demonstrated of 
all lines or, in other words, of a line in general. 
And as that particular line becomes general, by 
being made a sign, so the name line which taken 
absolutely is particular, by being a sign is made 
general, And as the former owes its generality, 
not to its being the sign of an abstract or general line, 
but of all particular right lines that may possibly 
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exist, so the latter must be thought to derive 
its generality from the same cause, namely, the 
various, particular lines which it indifferently 
denotes. š 

§ 13. To give the reader a yet clearer view of 
the nature of abstract ideas, and the uses they are 
thought necessary to, I shalleadd one more passage 
out of the Essay on Human Understanding, which is as 
follows. “Abstract ideas are not so obvious or easy 
to children or the yet unexercised mind as particular 
ones. If they seem so to grown men “tis only 
because by constant and familiar use they are made 
so. For when we nicely reflect upon them, we shall 
find that general ideas are fictions and contrivances 
of the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and 
do not so easily offer themselves, as we are apt to 
imagine. For example, does it not require some 

ains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle 
ERSA is yet none of the most abstract comprehen- 
sive and difficult) for it must be neither oblique nor 
rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scale- 
non, but all and none of these at once. In effect it 
is something imperfect that cannot exist, an idea 
wherein some parts of several different and incon- 
sistent ideas are ptrt together : Wis true the mind in 
this imperfect state has need of such ideas, and makes 
all the haste to them it can, for the conveniency of 
communication and enlargement of knowledge, to 
both which it is naturally very much inclin’d. But 
yet one has reason to suspect such ideas are marks 
of our imperfection. At least this is enough to 
shew that the most abstract and general ideas are 
not those that the mind is first and most easily 
acquainted with, nor such as its earliest knowlege 
is conversant about.” B.4. C.7. $9. If any man 
has the faculty of framing in his mind such an idea 
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of a triangle as is here describ’d, it’s in vain to pre- 
tend to dispute him out of it, nor wou’d I go about 
it. All I desire is, that the reader wou’d fully and 
certajnly inform himself whether he has such an idea 
or no. And this, methinks, can be no hard task for 
anyone to perform. What more easy than for any 
one to look a little into»his own thoughts, and there 
try whether he has, or can attain to have, an idea 
that shall correspond with the description that is 
here given of the general idea of a triangle, which 
is, neither oblique nor rectangle, equilateral, equicrural nor 
scalenon, but all and none of these at once ? 
$ 14. Much is here said of the difficulty that 
abstract ideas carry with them, and the pains and 
skill requisite to the forming them. And it is on 
all hands agreed that there is need of great toil and 
labour of the mind, to emancipate our thoughts 
from particular objects, and raise them to those 
sublime speculations that are conversant about 
abstract ideas. From all which the natural conse- 
~ quence shou’d seem to be, that so difficult a thing 
as the forming abstract ideas was not necessary for 
\ communicalion, which is so casy and familiar to all 
sorts of men. But we are told if they seem obvious 
and easy to grown men, "is only because by constant | 
and familiar use they are made so. Now I wou’d fain 
\know at what time it is, men are imploy’d in 
surmounting that difficulty, and furnishing them- 
selves with those necessary helps for discourse. It 
‘cannot be when they are grown up, for then it 
seems they are not conscious of any such pains- 
, taking ; it remains therefore to be the business of 
their childhood. And surely, the great and multi- 
ply'd labour of framing abstract notions will be 
found a hard task for that tender age. Is it nota 
hard thing to imagine that a couple of children 
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can’t prate together, of their sugar-plumbs and 
rattles and the rest of their little trinkets, till they 
have first tack’d together numberless inconsistencies, 
and so framed in their minds abstract general ideas, 
and annexed them to every common name’ they 
make use of ? 

$ 15. Nor do I think them a whit more needful 
for the enlargement of knowlege than for communication. 
It is I know a point much insisted on, that all 
knowlege and demonstration are about universal 
notions, to which I fully agree: but then it does 
not appear to me that those notions are form’d by 
abstraction in the manner premised, universalit , SO 
far as I can comprehend, not consisting in the 
absolute, positive nature or conception of any thing, 
but in the relation it bears to the particulars signified 
or represented by it: by vertue whereof it is that 
things, names or notions, being in their own nature, 
particular are render’d universal. Thus when I 
demonstrate any proposition concerning triangles, 
it is to be supposed that I have in view the universal 
idea ofa triangle ; which ought not to be understood 
as if I cou’d frame an idea of a triangle which was 
neither equilateral nor scalenon, <&c.>! but only 
that the particular triangle I consider, whether of 
this or that sort it matters nof, does equally stand 
for and represent all rectilinear triangles whatso- 
ever, and is in that sense universal. All which 
seems very plain and not to include any difficulty 
in it. 

$ 16. But here it will be demanded, how we can 
know any proposition to be true of all particular 
triangles, except we have first seen it demonstrated 
of the abstract idea of*a triangle which equally 
agrees to all? For because a property may be 
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demonstrated to agree to some one particular 
triangle, it will not thence follow that it equally 
belongs to any other triangle, which in all respects 
is not the same with it. For example, having 
demonstrated that the three angles of an isosceles, 
rectangular triangle are equal to two right ones, I 
cannot therefore conclyde this affection agrees to all 
other triangles, which have neither a right angle, 
nor two equal sides. It seems therefore that, to be 
certain this proposition is universally true, we must 
either make a particular demonstration for every 
particular triangle, which is impossible, or once for 
all demonstrate it of the abstract idea of a triangle, in 
which all the particulars do indifferently partake, 
and by which they are all equally represented. To 
which I answer, that tho’ the idea I have in view 
whilst I make the demonstration be, for instance, 
that of an isosceles, rectangular triangle whose sides 
are of a determinate length, I may nevertheless bë 
certain it extends to all other rectilinear triangles, 
of what sort or bigness soever. And that, because 
neither the right angle, nor the equality, nor 
determinate length of the sides are at all concern’d 
‚ in the demonstration. ”Tis true, the diagram I 
have in view includgs all these particulars, but then 
there’s not the least mention made of ’em in the 
proof of the proposition. It is not said the three 
angles are equal to two right ones, because one of 
them is a right angle, or because the sides compre- 
hending it are of the same length. Which suffi- 
ciently shews that the right angle might have been 
oblique, and the sides unequal, and for all that the 
demonstration have held good. And for this reason 
it is, that I conclude that to be true of any obliqu- 
angular or scalenon, which I had demonstrated of 
a particular right-angled, equicrural triangle; and 
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not because I demonstrated the proposition of the 
abstract idea of a triangle.* 

§ 17. It were an endless, as well as an useless 
thing, to trace the Schoolmen, those great masters of 
abstraction, thrö all the manifold inextricable 
labyrinths of error and dispute, which their doctrine 
of abstract natures and notions seems to have led "em 
into. What bickerings and controversies, and what 
a learned dust have been raised about those matters, 
and what mighty advantage has been from thence 
deriv’d to mankind are things at this day too clearly 
known to need being insisted on. And it had been 
well if the ill effects of that doctrine were confin’d 
to those only who make the most avow’d profession 
of it. When men consider the great pains, industry 
and parts, that have for so many ages been laid out 
on the cultivation and advancement of the sciences, 
and that notwithstanding all this the far greater 
part’ of them remain full of darkness and uncertainty, 
and disputes, that are like never to have an end, 
and even those that are thought to be supported by 
the most clear and cogent demonstrations, contain 
in them paradoxes which are perfectly irreconcilable 
to the understandings of men, and that taking 
altogether, a [very] small portion of them does 
supply any real benefit to mankind, otherwise than 
by being an innocent diversion and amusement. I 
say, the consideration of all this is apt to throw them 
into a despondency, and perfect contempt of all 
study. But this may perhaps cease, upon a view of 


* And here it must be acknowledged that a man may consider 
a figure merely as triangular, without attending to the particular 
qualities of the angles, or relations of the sides. So far he may 
abstract : but this will never proye, that he can frame an abstract 
general inconsistent idea of a triangle. In like manner we may 
consider Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth as animal, 
without framing the forementioned abstract idea, either of man 
or of antmal, in as much as all that is perceived is not considered. 
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the false principles that have obtain’d in the world, 
amongst all which there is none, methinks, hath a 
more wide <and extended sway>! over the 
thoughts of speculative men, than <that we have 
bech endeavouring to overthrow. >? 

$ 18. I come now to consider the source of this 
prevailing notion, and that seems to me to be 
language. And surely nothing of less extent than 
reason it self cou’d have been the source of an 
opinion so universally receiv’d. The truth of this 
appears as from other reasons, so also from the plain 
confession of the ablest patrons of abstract ideas, 
who acknowlege that they are made in order to 
naming, from which it is a clear consequence that 
if there had been no such thing as speech or universal 
signs, there never had been any thought of ab- 
straction. See B.3 C.6. $ 39. and elsewhere of the Essay 
on Human Understanding. [But] let us*examine the 
manner wherein words have contributed to’ the 
origine of that mistake. First then, *tis thought that 
every name has, or ought to have, one only precise 
and settled signification, which inclines men to think 
there are certain abstract, determinate ideas <that>* 
constitute the true and only immediate signification 
of each general name. And that it is by the 
mediation of these abstract ideas, that a general 
name comes to signifie any particular thing. 
Whercas, in truth, there is no such thing as one 
precise and definite signification annexed to any 
general name, they all signifying indifferently a 
great number of particular ideas. All which does 
evidently follow from what has been already said, 
and will clearly appear to any one by a little 
reflexion. To this, [I doúbt not,] it will be objected 

1 influence 2 this of abstract general ideas 
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that every name that has a definition is thereby 
restrain’d to one certain signification, e.g. a triangle 
is defin’d to be a plain surface comprehended by three 
right lines ; by which that name is limited to denote 
one certain idea and no other. To which I answer, 
that in the definition it is not said whether the 
surface be great or small, blaek or white, [Sc.] nor 
whether the sides are long or short, equal or unequal, 
nor with what angles they are inclin’d to each 
other, in all which there may be great variety, and 
consequently there is no one settled idea which 
limits the signification of the word triangle. "Tis 
one thing for to keep a name constantly to the same 
definition, and another to make it stand every 
where for the same idea, the one is necessary, the 
other useless and impracticable. 

$ 19. But to give a farther account how words 
came to produce the doctrine of abstract ideas, it 
must be observ’d that it’s a receiv’d opinion, that 
language has no other end but the communicating 
our ideas, and that every significant name stands 
for an idea. This being so, and it being withall 
certain, that names, which yet are not thought 
altogether insignificant, do not always mark out 
particular conceivable ideas, it ¢s straightway con- 
cluded that they stand for abstract notions. That 
there are many names in use amongst speculative 
men, which do not always suggest to others deter- 
minate, particular ideas, [or in truth any thing at 
all] is what no body will deny. And a little 
attention will discover, that it is not necessary (even 
in the strictest reasonings) significant names which 
stand for ideas shou’d, every time they are us’d, 
excite in the understanding the ideas they are made 
to stand for: ein reading and discoursing names 
bane the most part used as letters are in algebra, 
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in which thô a particular quantity be mark'd by each 
letter, yet to proceed right it is not requisite that in 
every step each letter suggest to your thoughts, 
that.particular quantity it was appointed to stand for. 

$20. Besides, the communicating of ideas marked 
by words is not the chief and only end of language, 
as is commonly suppos’d. There are other ends, as 
the raising of some passion, the exciting to, or 
deterring from an action, the putting the mind in 
some particular disposition ; to which the former is 
in many cases barely subservient, and sometimes 
intirely omitted, when these can be obtain’d without 
it, as I think does not infrequently happen in the 
familiar use of language. I intreat the reader to 
reflect with himself, and see if it does not <oft>! 
happen either in hearing or reading a discourse, 
that the passions of fear, love, hatred, admiration, 
disdain, <c.>* arise immediately in his mind 
upon the perception of certain words, without any 
ideas coming between. At first, indeed, the words 
might have ocasion’d ideas that were <fitting>* to 
produce those emotions ; but, if I mistake not, it 
will be found that when language is once grown 
familiar, the hearing of the sounds or sight of the 
characters is oft immediately attended with those 
passions, which at first were wont to be produced 
by the intervention of ideas, that are now, quite 
omitted. May we not, for example, be affected 
with the promise of a good thing, thö we have not 
an idea of what itis? Or is not the being threaten’d 
with danger sufficient to excite a dread, thé we 
think not of any particular evil likely to befall us, 
nor yet frame to our selves an idea of danger in 
abstract? If any one shall join ever so little 
reflection of his own to what has been said, I believe 
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it will evidently appear to him, that general names 
are often used in the propriety of language without 
the speakers designing them for marks of ideas in 
his own, which he wou’d have ’em raise in the mind 
of the hearer. Even proper names themselves do 
not seem always spoken, with a design to bring 
into our view the ideas of those individuals that are 
supposed to be marked by them. For example, 
when a Schoolman tells me Aristotle hath said it, all 
I conceive he means by it, is to dispose me to 
embrace his opinion with the deference and sub- 
mission which custom has annex’d to that name. 
And this effect [is oft]! so instantly produced in the 
minds of those who are accustom’d to resign their 
judgment to the authority of that philosopher, as it 
is impossible any idea either of his person, writings, 
or reputation shou’d go before. [So close and 
immediate a connexion may custom establish, 
*betwixt the very word Aristotle and the motions of 
assent and reverence in the minds of some men.] 
Innumerable examples of this kind may be given, 
but why shou’d I insist on those things, which every 
one's experience, will, I doubt not, plentifully 
suggest unto him ? 

$21. We have, I think, shqwn the impossibility 
of abstract ideas. We have consider’d what has been 
said for them by their ablest patrons; and en- 
deavor’d to shew they are of no use-for those ends, 
to which they are thought necessary. And lastly, 
we have traced them to the source from whence 
they flow, which appears [evidently] to be language. 
It cannot be deny’d that words are of excellent use, 
in that by their means gll that stock of knowlege 
which has been purchas’d by the joint labours of 
inquisitive men in all ages and nations, may be 

. 1 may be 
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drawn into the view and made the possession of one 
single person. But*most parts of knowlege have 
been [so] strangely perplex'd and darken’d by the 
abuse, of words, and general ways of speech wherein 
they are deliver’d, [that it may almost be made a 
question whether language, has contributed more 
to the hindrance or advancement of the sciences]. 
Since therefore words are so apt to impose on the 
understanding, [I am resolv’d in my inquiries to 
make as little use of them as possibly I can.] What- 
ever ideas I consider, I shall endeavour to take 
them bare and naked into my view, keeping out of 
my thoughts, so far as I am able, those names which 
long and constant use hath so strictly united with 
them; from which I may expect to derive the 

following advantages. 
$22, First, I shall be sure to get clear of all 
controversies purely verbal; the springing up, of 
. which weeds in almost all the sciences has been a’ 
main hindrance to the growth of true and sound 
knowlege. Secondly, this seems to be a sure way 
to extricate my self, out of that fine and subtile net 
of abstract ideas, which has so miserably perplex’d 
and entangled the minds of men, and that with this 
peculiar circumstance, that by how much the finer 
and more curious was the wit of any man, by so 
much the deeper was he like to be ensnar’d, and 
faster held therein. Thirdly, so long as I confine 
my thoughts to my own ideas divested of words, I 
do not see how I can easily be mistaken. The 
objects I consider, I clearly and adequately know. 
I cannot be deceiv’d in thinking I have an idea 
which I have not. It is, not possible for me to 
imagine, that any of my own ideas are alike or 
unlike, that are not truly so. To, discern the 

* at the same time it must be owned that | 
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agreements or disagreements there are between my 
ideas, to see what ideas are included in any com- 
pound idea, and what not, there is nothing more 
requisite, than an attentive perception of, what 
passes in my own understanding. 
§ 23. But the attainment of all these advantages 
does presuppose an intires deliverance from the 
deception of words, which I dare hardly promise 
my self ; so difficult a thing it is to dissolve an union 
so early begun, and confirm’d by so long a habit 
as that betwixt words and ideas. Which difficulty 
seems to have been very much increas’d by the 
doctrine of abstraction. For so long as men thought 
abstract ideas were annexed to their words, it does 
not seem strange that they shou’d use words for 
ideas : it being found an impfacticable thing to lay 
aside the word, and retain the abstract idea in the 
_ mind, which in it self was perfectly inconceivable. 
This seems to me the principal cause, why those 
men who have so emphatically recommended to 
others, the laying aside all use of words in their 
meditations, and contemplating their bare ideas, 
have yet fail’d to perform it themselves. Of late 
many have been very sensible of the absurd opinions 
and insignificant disputes, which grow out of the 
abuse of words. And in order to remedy these evils 
they advise well, that we attend to the ideas signified, 
and draw off our attention, from the words which 
signifie them. But how good soever this advice may 
be, they have given others, it is plain they cou’d 
not have a due regard to it themselves, so long as 
they thought the only immediate use of words was 
to signifie ideas, and that ¿he immediate signification 
of every general name was a determinate, abstract idea. 
§ 24. But,these being known to be mistakes, a 
man “may with greater ease prevent his being 
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impos’d on by words. He that knows he has ng 
other than particular ideas, will not puzzle himself 
in vain to find out and conceive the abstract idea, 
annexed to any name. And he that knows names 
do not always stand for ideas, will spare himself 
the labour of looking for ideas, where there are 
none to be had. It were, therefore, to be wish’d 
that every one wou’d use his utmost endeavors, to 
obtain a clear view of the ideas he’d consider, 
separating from them all that dress and incumbrance 
of words which so much contribute to blind the 
judgment and divide the attention. In vain do we 
extend our view into the heavens, and pry into the 
entrails of the earth, in vain do we consult the 
writings of learned men, and trace the dark foot-steps 
of antiquity, we need only draw the curtain of 
words, to behold the fairest tree of knowlege, whose 
fruit is excellent, and within the reach of our hand. 


§ 25. Unless we take care to clear the first” 


principles of knowlege, from the embarras and 
delusion of words, we may make infinite reasonings 
upon them to no purpose; we may draw conse- 
quences from consequences, and be never the wiser. 
The farther we go we shall only lose our selves the 
more irrecoverably, and be the deeper entangled in 
difficulties and mistakes. Whoever therefore designs 
to read the following sheets, I [do] intreat him 
<that he wou’d>! make my words the occasion of 
his own thinking, and endeavour to attain the same 
“train of thoughts in reading, that I had in writing 
them. By this means, it will be easy for him to 
discover the truth or falsity of what I say. He will 
be out of all danger of being deceiv’d by my words, 
and I do not see how he can be led into an error 
by considering his own naked, undisguised ideas. 
1 to 
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$ 1. It is evident to any one who takes a survey 
of the objects of human knowlege, that they are 
either ideas actually imprinted on the senses, or 
else such as are perceivd by attending to the 
passions and operations of the mind, or lastly ideas 
formed by help of memory and imagination ; either 
compounding, dividing, or barely representing those 
originally perceiv’d in the aforesaid ways. By 
„sight I have the ideas of light and colours with 
their several degrees and variations. By touch I 
perceive* hard and soft, heat and cold, motion 
and resistance, [&c.] and of all these more and less 
either as to quantity or degree. Smelling furnishes 
me with odors ; the palate with tastes, and hearing 
conveys sounds to the mind in all their variety of 
tone and composition. And as several of these are 
observ’d to accompany each other, they come to be 
marked by one name, and so to be reputed as one 
thing. Thus, for example, a certain colour, taste, 
smell, figure and consistence having been observ’d 
to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, 
signified by the name apple. Other collections of 
ideas constitute a stone, a tree, a book and the like 
sensible things; which as they are pleasing or 
disagreeable excite the passions of love, hatred, joy, 

grief, <8c > 

* for example 1 and so forth 
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§2. But besides all that endless variety of ideas 
or objects of knowlege, there is likewise something 
which knows or perceives them, and exercises divers 
operations, as willing, imagining, remembering [&c.] 
about them. This perceiving, active being is what 
I call mind, spirit, soul or my self. By which words I 
do not denote any one»of my ideas, but a thing 
intirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, 
which is the same thing, whereby they are perceiv’d, 
for the existence of an idea consists in being perceiv’d. 

$3. That neither our thoughts, nor passions, 
nor ideas formed by the imagination, exist without 
the mind, is what every body will allow. And <to 
me it is>! no less evident that the various sensations 
or ideas imprinted on the sense, however blended 
or combin’d together (that is whatever objects they 
compose) cannot exist otherwise than in a mind 
perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowlege 
may be obtain’d of this, by any one that shall attend 
to what is meant by the term exist when apply’d to 
sensible things. The table I write on, I say, exists, 
i.e. I see and feel it, and if I were out of my study 
I shou’d say it existed, meaning thereby that if I 
was in my study I might perceive it, or that some 
other spirit actually does perceive it. There was 
an odor, i.e. it was smelt ; there was a sound, i.e. 
it was heard ; a colour or figure and it was perceiv'd 
by sight or touch. This is all that I can understand 
by these and the like expressions. For as to what 
is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things 
without any relation to their being perceiv’d, that 
<is to me>? perfectly unintelligible. Their esse is 
percipi, nor is it possible they shoud have any 
existence, out of the minds or thinking things which 
perceive them. 
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. $4. It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing 
‘amongst men, that houses, mountains, rivers and in 
a word all sensible objects have an existence natural 
or real, distinct from their being perceiv’d by the 
understanding. But with how great an assurance 
and acquiescence soever, this principle may be 
entertained in the world :, yet whoever shall find 
in his heart to call it in question may, if I mistake 
not, perceive it to involve a manifest contradiction. 
For what are the foremention’d objects but the 
things we perceive by sense, and what, [I pray you,] 
do we perceive besides our own ideas or sensations, 
and is it not plainly repugnant that any one of 
these or any combination of them shou’d exist 
unperceiv’d. ? 

$ 5. If we throughly examine this tenent, it will, 
perhaps, be found at bottom to depend on the 
doctrine of abstract ideas. For can there be a nicer 
strain of abstraction then to distinguish the existence 
of sensible objects from their being perceiv’d, so as 
to conceive them existing unperceiv’d? Light and 
colours, heat and cold, extension and figures, in a 
word the things we see and feel what are they but 
so many sensations, notions, ideas or impressions on 
the sense, and is it possible to separate, even in 
thought, any of these from perception? For my 
part I might as easily divide a thing from it self. I 
may, indeed, divide in my thoughts or conceive 
apart from each other those things which, perhaps, 
I never perceiv’d by sense so divided. Thus I 
imagine the trunk of a human body without the 
limbs, or conceive the smell of a rose without 
thinking on the rose it self. So far I will not deny 
I can abstract, if that may properly be called 
abstraction, which extends only to the conceiving 
separately such objects, as it is possible may really 
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exist or be actually perceived asunder. But my 
conceiving or imagining power does not extend 
beyond the possibility of real existence or perception. 
Hence as it is impossible, for me to see or feel any 
thing without an actual sensation of that thing, so 
is it impossible for me to conceive in my thoughts 
any sensible thing or, object distinct from the 
sensation or perception of it. [In truth the object 
and the sensation are the same thing, and cannot 
therefore be abstracted from each other.] 
86. Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind that a man need only open his eyes to 
see "em. Such I take this important one to be, 
viz, that all the choir of heaven and furniture of 
the earth, in a word all those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have not any sub- 
sistence without a mind, that their <esse>1 is to be 
„perceiv’d or known ; that consequently so long as 
they are not actually perceiv’d by me, or do not 
exist in my mind or that of any other created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at all, or else 
subsist in the mind of some eternal spirit : it being 
perfectly unintelligible and involving all the ab- 
surdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single 
part of them an existence independent of a spirit. 
<To make this appear with all the light and 
evidence of an axiom, it seems sufficient if I can 
but awaken the reflexion of the reader, that he may 
take an impartial view of his own meaning, and 
turn his thoughts upon the subject it self, free and 
disengaged from all embarras of words and pre- 
possession in favour of received mistakes. >? 

1 being > 

2 To be convinced of which, the reader need only reflect and 
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‚8 7.. From what has been said, <’tis evident, >! 
there is not any other substance than spirit or that 
which perceives. But for the fuller <demonstra- 
tion >? of this point, let it be consider’d, the sensible 
qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, 
< Gc. i.e.>5 the ideas perceiv'd by sense. Now for 
an idea to exist in an unpercejving thing is a manifest 
contradiction, for to have an idea is all one as to 
perceive, that therefore wherein colour, figure, 
<@c.>* exist must perceive them; hence ’tis 
clear there can be no unthinking substance or 
substratum of those ideas. 

§ 8. But say you, thé the ideas themselves do 
not exist without the mind, yet there may be things 
like them whereof they are copies or resemblances, 
which things exist without thesmind, in an unthink- 
ing substance. I answer an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea, a colour, or figure, can be like nothing 
buf another colour or figure. If we look but 
<never>* so little into our thoughts, we shall find 
it impossible for us to conceive a likeness except 
only between our ideas. Again, I ask whether 
those suppos’d originals or external things, of which 
our ideas are the pictures or representations, be 
themselves perceivable or no? If they are, then 
they are ideas and we have gain’d our point ; but 
if you say they are not, I appeal to any one whether 
it be sense, to assert a colour is like something 
which is invisible; hard or soft, like something 
which is intangible, and so of the rest. 

$9. Some there are who make a distinction 
betwixt primary and secondary qualities: by the 
former, they mean extension, figure, motion, rest, 
solidity or impenetrability and number: by the 
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latter they denote all other sensible qualities as 
colours, sounds, tastes, <&c.>! The ideas we 
have of these they acknowlege not to be the re- 
semblances, of any thing existing without the mind 
or wnperceiv’d, but they will have our ideas of the 
primary qualities to be patterns or images of things 
which exist without the mind, in an unthinking 
substance which they call matter. By matter, 
therefore, we are to understand an inert, ‘senseless 
substance, in which extension, figure, motion, 
[&c.] do actually subsist, but it is evident from 
what we have already shewn, that extension, figure 
and motion are only ideas existing in the mind, 
and that an idea can be like nothing but 
another idea, and that consequently neither they 
nor their archetypes can exist in an unperceiving 
substance. Hence it is plain, that the very notion of 
what is called matter or corporeal substance, involves a 
contradiction in it. [Insomuch that I shou’d’not 
think it necessary to spend more time in exposing 
it’s absurdity. But because the tenent of the 
existence of matter seems to have taken so deep a 
root in the minds of philosophers, and draws after 
it so many ill consequences, I chuse rather to be 
thought prolix and tedious, than omit any thing 
that might condute to the full discovery and 
extirpation of that prejudice.] 

§10. They who assert that figure, motion, and 
the rest of the primary or original qualities do 
exist without the mind, in unthinking substances, 
do at the same time acknowlege that colours, 
sounds, heat, cold, <@c.>2 do not, which they tell 
us are sensations existing in the mind alone, that 
depend on and are occasion’d by the different size, 
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texture, *motion, [&c.] of the minute particles of 
matter. This they take for an undoubted truth, 
which they can demonstrate beyond all exception. 
Now if it be certain, that those original qualities 
are inseparably united with the other sensible 
qualities, and not, even in thought, capable of being 
abstracted from them, it plainly follows that they 
exist only in the mind, But I desire any one to 
reflect and try, whether he can by any abstraction 
of thought, conceive the extension and motion of a 
body, without all other sensible qualities. For my 
own part, I see evidently that it is not in my power 
to frame an idea of a body extended and 
<moving>1, but I must withal give it some colour 
or other sensible quality which is acknowleg’d to 
exist only in the mind. In short, extension, figure, 
and motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are 
inconceivable. Where therefore the other sensible 
qualities are, there must these be also, ¿.e. in the 
mind and no where else. 

$ 11. Again, great and small, swift and slow, are 
allow’d to exist no where without the mind, being in- 
tirely relative and changing as the frame or position 
of the organs of sense varies. The extension therefore 
which exists without the mind, is neither great nor 
small, the motion, neither swift nor slow, that is, 
they are nothing at all. But say you they are 
extension in general, and motion in general: thus 
we see how much the tenent of extended, moveable 
substances existing without the mind depends on 
that strange doctrine of abstract ideas. And here I 
can’t but remark, how nearly the vague and 
indeterminate description „of matter or corporeal 
substance which the modern philosophers are run 
into by their own principles, resembles that 
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antiquated and so much ridicul’d notion of materia 
prima, to be met with in Aristotle and his followers. 
Without extension solidity cannot be conceiv’d ; 
since therefore it has been shewn that extension 
exists not in an unthinking substance, the same must 
also be true of solidity. 

$ 12. That numbez is intirely the creature of the 
mind, even thé the other qualities be allow’d to 
exist without, will be evident to whoever considers, 
that the same thing bears a different denomination 
of number, as the mind views it with different 
respects, thus, the same extension is one or three or 
thirty six, according as the mind considers it with 
reference to a yard, a foot, or an inch, Number is 
so visibly relative, and dependent on mens under- 
standing, that it is strange to think how any one 
shou’d give it an absolute existence without the 
mind. We say one book, one page, one line, [&e.] 
all these are equally unites, thö some contain 
several of the others. And in each instance *tis 
plain, the unite relates to some particular combina- 
tion of ideas arbitrarily put together by the mind. 

$ 13. Unity I know some will have to be a 
simple or uncompounded idea, accompanying all 
other ideas into the mind. That I have any such 
idea answering the word unity, I do not find, and 
if I had, methinks, I cou’d not miss finding it, on 
the contrary it shou’d be the most familiar to my 
understanding since it is said to accompany all other 
ideas, and to be perceiv’d by all the ways of sensation 
and reflexion. To say no more it is an abstract idea. 

$14. I shall farther add, that after the same 
Manner, as modern philosophers prove <colours, 
tastes, Gc.>1! to have no existence in matter, or 
without the mind, the same thing may be likewise 
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prov’d of all other sensible qualities whatsoever. 
Thus, for instance, it is said that heat and cold, 
are affections only of the mind, and not at all 
patterns of real beings, existing in the corporeal 
substances which excite them, for that the same 
body which appears cold to one hand, seems warm 
to another. Now why may we not as well argue 
that figure and extension, are not patterns or re- 
semblances of qualities existing in matter, because 
to the same eye at different stations, or eyes of a 
different texture at the same station, they appear 
various, and cannot therefore be the images of any 
thing settled and determinate without the mind ? 
Again, ’tis prov'd that sweetness is not really in the 
sapid thing, because the thing remaining unalter’d 
the sweetness is changed into bitter, as in case of a 
fever or otherwise vitiated palate. Is it not as 
reasonable to say, that motion is not without the 
mind, since if the succession of ideas in the mind 
become swifter, the motion, it is acknowledg’d, 
shall appear slower without any <external altera- 
tion>1, 

$15. In short, let any one consider those 
arguments, which are thought manifestly to prove 
that colours, *tastes, [Sc.] exist only in the mind, 
and he shall find they may with equal force, be 
brought to prove the same thing of extension, 
figure, and motion. Thô it must be confess'd this 
method of arguing does not so much prove that 
there is no extension,” colour, [c.] in an outward 
object, as that we do not know by sense which is 
the true extension or colour of the object. But the 
arguments foregoing plaigly shew it to be impossible 
that any colour or extension at all, or other sensible 
quality whatsoever, shou’d exist in an unthinking 
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subject without the mind, or.in truth, that there 
shou’d be any such thing as an outward object. 

§16. But let us examine a little the receiv’d 
opinion : it is said extension is a mode or accident 
of matter, and that matter is the substratum that 
supports it. Now I desire that you wou’d explain 
[to me] what is meant-by matter’s supporting exten- 
sion : say you, I have no idea of matter and therefore 
cannot explain it. I answer, thô you have no 
positive, yet if you have any meaning at all, you 
must at least have a relative idea of matter; thô 
you know not what it is, yet you must be supposed 
to know what relation it bears to accidents, and 
what is meant by its supporting them. "Tis evident 
support cannot here be taken in its usual or literal 
sense, as when we say that pillars support a building ; 
in what sense therefore must it be taken? [For 
my part I am not able to discover any sense at all 
that can be applicable to it.] 

$ 17. If we inquire into what the most accurate 
philosophers declare themselves to mean by material 
substance ; we shall find them acknowlege, they 
have no other meaning annexed to those sounds, 
but the idea of being in general, together with the 
relative notion of jts supporting accidents. The 
general idea of being appeareth to me the most 
abstract and incomprehensible of all other, and as 
for its supporting accidents, this, as we have just 
now observ'd, cannot be understood in the common 
sense of those words, it must therefore be taken in 
some other sense, but what that is they do not 
explain. So that when I consider the two parts or 
branches which make the signification of the words 
material substance, I am convinced there is no distinct 
Meaning annext to them. But why shou’d we 
trouble our selves any farther, in discussing this 
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material substratum or support of figure and motion, 
< Ue, >! does it not suppose they have an existence 
without the mind? And is not this a direct 
repugnancy and altogether inconceivable? , 

$ 18. But thé it were possible that solid, figur’d 
moveable substances may exist without the mind, 
corresponding to the ideas we have of bodies, yet 
how is jt possible for us to know this? Either we 
must know it by sense or by reason. As for our 
senses, by them we have the knowlege only of our 
sensations, ideas, or those things that are immedi- 
ately perceiv’d by sense, call ’em what you will : 
but they do not inform us that things exist without 
the mind, or unperceiv’d, like to those which are 
perceiv’d. This the materialists themselves ack- 
nowlege. It remains therefore that if we have any 
knowlege at all of external things, it must be by 
reason, inferring their existence from what is 
immediately perceiv’d by sense. But [I do not see] 
what reason can induce us to believe the existence 
of bodies without the mind, from what we perceive, 
since the very patrons of matter themselves do not 
pretend, there is any necessary connexion betwixt 
them and our ideas. I say it is granted on all hands 
(and what happens in dreams, frenzys and the like 
puts it beyond dispute) that it is possible we might 
be affected with all the ideas we have now, thö 
[there were] no bodies <existing>* without 
resembling them. Hence it is evident the supposi- 
tion of external bodies is not necessary for the 
producing our ideas: since it is granted they are 
produced sometimes, and might possibly be produced 
always in the same order, ¿ve sce them in at present, 
without their concurrence. 

§ 19. But, thô we might possibly have all our 
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sensations without them, yet perhaps it may be 
thought easier to conceive and explain the manner 
of their production, by supposing external bodies in - 
their likeness rather than otherwise, and so it might 
be at least probable there are such things as bodies ~ 
that excite their ideas in our minds. But neither 
can this be said, for thé we give the materialists 
their external bodies, they by their own confession 
are never the nearer knowing how our ideas are 
produced : since they own themselves unable to 
comprehend in what manner body can act upon 
spirit, or how it is possible it shou’d imprint any 
idea in the mind. Hence it is evident the produc- 
tion of ideas or sensations in our minds, can be no 
reason why we shou’d suppose matter or corporeal 
substances, since that is acknowleg’d to remain 
equally inexplicable with, or without this supposi- 
tion. If therefore it were possible for bodies to 
exist without the mind, yet to hold they do so, must 
needs be a very precarious opinion ; since it is to 
Suppose, without any reason at all, that God has 
created innumerable beings that are intirely useless, 
and serve to no manner of purpose. 

$20. In short, <thé>1 there were external 
bodies, ’tis impossihle we shou'd ever come to know 
it; and if there were not, we might have the very 
same reasons to think there were that we have now. 
Suppose, what no one can deny possible, an intelli- 
gence without the help of external bodies to be 
affected with the same train of sensations or ideas 
that you are, imprinted in the same order and with 
like vividness in his mind. I ask whether that 
intelligence hath not all the reason to believe the 
existence of corporeal substances, represented by 
his ideas, and exciting them in his mind, that you 
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can possibly have for believing the same thing? 
Of this there can be no question, which one con- 
sideration <were>! enough to make any reasonable 
person, suspect the strength of whatever arguments 
he may think himself to have, for the existente of 
bodies without the mind. 

$21. Were it necessary, to add any farther 
proof against the existence of matter, after what 
has beén said, I cou’d instance several of those 
errours and difficulties (not to mention impieties) 
which have sprung from that tenent. It has 
occasion’d numberless controversies and disputes in 
philosophy, and not a few of far greater moment in 
religion, But I shall not enter into the detail of 
them in this place, as well because I think, arguments 
a posteriori are unnecessary foreconfirming what has 
been, if I mistake not, sufficiently demonstrated a 
priori, as because 1 shall hereafter find occasion to 
<speak>* somewhat of them. 

§ 22. I am affraid I have given cause to think, 
<I am>* needlessly prolix in handling this subject. 
For to what purpose is it to dilate on that which 
may be demonstrated with the utmost evidence in 
a line or two, to any one that’s capable of the least 
reflexion? It is but looking into your own thoughts, 
and so trying whether you can*conceive it possible 
for a sound, or figure, or motion, or colour to exist 
without the mind, or unperceiv’d. This easy tryal 
may [perhaps] make you see, that what you contend 
for, is a downright contradiction. Insomuch that 
I am content to put the whole upon this issue ; if 
you can but conceive it possible for one extended, 
moveable substance, or in general, for any one idea 
or any thing like an idea'to exist otherwise than in 
a mind perceiving it, I shall readily give up the 
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cause: and as for all that compages of external 
bodies * you contend for, I shall grant you its 
existence, thé you cannot either give me any reason 
why you believe it exists, or assign any use to it 
wher it is supposed to exist. I say, the bare 
possibility of your opinions being true, shall pass 
for an argument that it is so. 

$23. But say you, surely there's nothing easier 
than [for me] to imagine trees, for instance, in a 
park, or books existing in a closet, and no body by 
to perceive them. I answer you may so, there is 
no difficulty in it: but what is all this, I beseech 
you, more than framing in your mind certain ideas 
which you call books and trees, and at the same time 
omitting to frame the idea of any one that may 
perceive them? But, do not you your self perceive 
or think of them all the while? This therefore is 
nothing to the purpose; it only shews you have 
the power of imagining or forming ideas in your 
mind ; but it does not shew that you can conceive 
it possible, the objects of your thought may exist 
without the mind ; to make out this, it is necessary 
that you conceive them existing unconceiv’d or 
unthought of, which is a manifest repugnancy. 
When we do our utmost to conceive the existence 
of external bodies, we are all the while only con- 
templating our own ideas. But the mind taking 
no notice of it self, is deluded to think it can and 
does conceive bodies existing unthought of or 
without the mind ; thé at the same time they are 
apprehended by or exist in it self. A little attention 
will discover to any one the truth and evidence of 
what is here said, and make it unnecessary to insist 
on any other proofs against the existence of material 
substance. 
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$24. [Cou'd men but forbear to amuse them- 
Selves with words, we shou'd 1 believe, soon come 
to an agreement in this point.] It is very obvious 
upon the least inquiry into our own thoughts, to 
know whether it be possible for us to understand 
what is meant, by the absolute existence of sensible 
objects in themselves, or without the mind. To me ’tis 
evident those words mark out either a direct 
contradiction, or else nothing at all. And to 
convince others of this, I know no readier or fairer 
way, than to intreat they wou’d calmly attend to 
their own thoughts: and if by this attention, the 
emptiness or repugnancy of those expressions does 
appear, surely nothing <is more>? requisite for 
their conviction. ’Tis on this therefore that I 
insist, viz. that the absolute oxistence of unthinking 
things are words without a meaning, or which 
include a contradiction. This is what I repeat and 
intulcate, and earnestly recommend to the attentive 
thoughts of the reader. 

§ 25. All our ideas, sensations, [notions] or the 
things which we perceive by whatsoever names 
they may be distinguish’d, are visibly inactive, 
there is nothing of power or agency included in 
them. So that one idea or object of thought 
cannot produce, or make any alteration in another. 
To be satisfied of the truth of this, there is nothing 
else requisite but a bare observation of our ideas. 
For since they and every part of them exist only in 
the mind, it follows that there is nothing in them 
but what is perceiv’d : but whoever shall attend to 
his ideas, whether of sense or reflexion, will not 
perceive in them any power or activity, there is, 
therefore, no such thing contained in them. A 
little attention will discover to us that the very 
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being of an idea implies passiveness and inertness 
in it, insomuch that it is impossible for an idea to 
do any thing, or, strictly speaking, to be the cause 
of any thing : neither can it be the resemblance or 
pattern of any active being, as is evident from 
Sect. VIII. Whence it plainly follows that exten- 
sion, figure and motion, cannot be the cause of our 
sensations. To say, therefore, that these are the 
effects of powers resulting from the configuration, 
number, motion,*size, [&e.] of corpuscles must 
certainly be false. 

§ 26. We perceive a continual succession of ideas, 
some are anew excited, others are changed or totally 
disappear. There is therefore some cause of these 
ideas whereon they depend, and which produces 
and changes them. ‘hat this cause cannot be any 
quality or idea or combination of ideas, is clear 
from the preceding section. It must therefore be 
a substance, but it has been shewn that there is ao 
corporeal or material substance : it remains there- 
fore that the cause of ideas is an incorporeal, active 
substance or spirit. 

§27. A spirit is one simple, undivided, active 
being, as it perceives ideas, it is called the under- 
standing, and as it produces or otherwise operates 
about them, it is called the will. Hence there can 
be no idea formed of a soul or spirit : for all ideas 
whatever, being passive and inert, vid. Sect. XXV, 
they cannot represent unto us, by way of image or 
likeness, that which acts. A little attention will 
make it plain to any one, that to have an idea which 
shall be like that active principle of motion and 
change of ideas, is absolutely impossible. Such is 
the nature of spirit or that which acts, that it cannot 
be of it self perceived, but only by the effects which 
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it produceth, If any man shall doubt of the truth 
of what is here delivered, let him but reflect and 
try if he can frame the idea of any power or active 
being ; and whether he has ideas of two principal 
powers, mark’d by the names will and understanding, 
distinct from each other as well as from a third idea 
of substance or being in general, with a relative 
notion of its supporting or being the subject of the 
aforesaid powers, which is signified by the name 
soul or spirit. This is what some hold ; but so far 
as I can see, the words will, [understanding, mind,] 
soul, spirit, do not stand for different ideas, or in 
truth, for any idea at all, but for something which 
is very different from ideas, and which being an 
agent cannot be like unto, or represented by, any 
idea whatsoever.* . 

$28. I find I can excite ideas in my mind at 
pleasure, and vary and shift the scene as oft as I 
think fit. "Tis no more than willing, and straight- 
way this or that idea arises in my fancy: and by 
the same power it is obliterated, and makes way for 
another. This making and unmaking of ideas doth 
very properly denominate the mind active. Thus 
much is certain, and grounded on experience : but 
when we talk of unthinking agents, or of exciting 
ideas exclusive of volition, we only amuse our selves 
with words. 

§ 29. But whatever power I may have over my 
own thoughts, I find the ideas actually perceiv’d 
by sense have not a like dependence on my will. 
When in broad day-light I open my eyes, ’tis not 
in my power to chuse whether I shall see or no, or 
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to determine what particular objects shall present 
themselves to my view; and so likewise as to the 
hearing and other senses, the ideas imprinted on 
them are not creatures of my will. There is there- 
fore sdme other will or spirit that produces them. 

§ 30. The ideas of sense are more strong, lively 
and distinct than those of the imagination, they 
have likewise a steddiness, order and coherence, 
and are not excited at random, as those which are 
the effects of human wills often are, but in a regular 
train or series, the admirable connexion whereof 
sufficiently testifies the wisdom and benevolence of 
its author. Now the set rules or establish’d methods, 
wherein the mind we depend on excites in us the 
ideas of sense, are called the laws of nature: and 
these we learn by experience, which teaches us that 
such and such ideas are attended with such and 
such other ideas, in the ordinary course of things. 

§ 31. This gives us a sort of foresight, which 
enables us to regulate our actions for the benefit of 
life. And without this we shou’d be eternally at a 
loss, we cou’d not know how to act any thing that 
might procure us the least pleasure, or remove the 
least pain of sense. That food nourishes, sleep 
refreshes, and fire warms us; that to sow in the 
seed-time is the way to reap in the harvest, and, in 
general, that to obtain such or such ends, such or 
such means are conducive, all this we know, not 
by discovering any necessary connexion between 
our ideas, but only by the observation of the settled 
laws of nature, without which we shou’d be all in 
uncertainty and confusion, and a grown man no 
more know how to manage himself in the affairs of 
life, than an infant just born. 

§ 32. And yet this consistent, uniform working 
which so evidently displays the goodness» and 
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wisdom of that governing spirit whose will con- 
stitutes the laws of nature, is so far from leading 
our thoughts to Him, that it rather sends ’em a 
wandering after second causes. For when we 
perceive certain ideas of sense constantly follow’d 
by other ideas, and we know this is not of our own 
doing, we forthwith attribute power and agency to 
the ideas themselves, and make one the cause of 
another, than which nothing can be more absurd 
and unintelligible. Thus, for example, having 
observ'd that when we perceive by sight a certain 
round, luminous figure, we at the same time perceive 
by touch the idea or sensation called heat, we do 
from thence conclude the sun to be the cause of 
heat. And in like manner perceiving the motion 
and collision of bodies to be ‘attended with sound, 
we are inclined to think the latter the effect of the 
former. 

$33. The ideas imprinted on the senses by the 
Author of nature are called real things, and those 
excited in the imagination being less regular, vivid 
and constant, are more properly termed ideas, or 
images of things, which they copy and represent. 
But then our sensations, be they never so vivid and 
distinct, are nevertheless ideas, j.e. they exist in the 
mind, or are perceived by it, as truly as the ideas 
of its own framing. The ideas of sense are allow’d 
to have more reality in them, i.e. to be more strong, 
orderly and coherent than the creatures of the 
mind; but this is no argument that they exist 
without the mind. They are also less dependent 
on the spirit, or thinking substance which perceives 
them, in that they are exgited by the will of another 
and more powerful spirit : yet still they are ideas, 
and certainly no idea, whether faint or strong, can 
exist Otherwise than in a mind perceiving it. 
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§ 34. Before we proceed any farther, it is 
necessary <we>1 spend some time in answering 
objections which may probably be made against 
the principles [we have] hitherto laid down. In 
doing of which, if I seem too prolix to those of quick 
apprehensions, I <desire I may be excused,>* 
since all men do not equally apprehend things of 
this nature ; and I am willing to be understood by 
every one. First, then, it will be objected that by 
the foregoing principles, all that is real and sub- 
stantial in nature is banish’d out of the world : and 
instead thereof a chimerical scheme of ideas takes 
place. All things that exist, exist only in the mind, 
that is, they are purely notional. What therefore 
becomes of the sun, moon and stars? What must 
we think of houses, rivers, mountains, trees, stones ; 
nay, even of our own bodies? Are all these but 
so many chimeras and illusions on the fancy? To 
all which, and whatever else of the same sort may 
be objected, I answer, that by the principles pre- 
mis’d, we are not deprived of any one thing in 
nature. Whatever we see, feel, hear, or any wise 
conceive or understand, remains as secure as ever, 
and is as real as ever. There is a rerum natura, and 
the distinction between realities and chimeras 
retains its full force. This is evident from Sect. 
XXIX, XXX, and XXXIII, where we have shewn 
what is meant by real things in opposition to chimeras, 
or ideas of our own framing ; but then they both 
equally exist in the mind, and in that sense are alike 
ideas. 

§35. I do not argue against the existence of 
any one thing that we gan apprehend, either by 
sense or reflexion. That the things I see with 
<my>3 eyes and touch with my hands do exist, 
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really exist, I make not the least question. The 
only thing whose existence we deny, is that which 
philosophers call matter or corporeal substance. 
And in doing of this, there is no damage done to 
the rest of mankind, who, I dare say, will never 
miss it. The atheist, indeed, will want the colour 
of an empty name to support his impiety ; and the 
philosgphers may possibly find, they have lost a 
great handle for trifling and disputation. [But 
that’s all the harm that I can see done.] 

$36. If any man thinks <we detract>! from 
the existence or reality of things, he is very far from 
understanding what has been premis’d in the plainest 
terms I cou’d think of. Take here an abstract of 
what has been said. There are spiritual substances, 
minds or human souls which*will or excite ideas in 
themselves at pleasure : but these are faint, weak, 
and unsteady in respect of others they perceive by 
sense, which being impress’d upon them according 
to certain rules or laws of nature, speak themselves 
the effects of a mind more powerful and wise than 
human spirits. These latter are said to have more 
realily in them than the former : by which is meant 
that they are more affecting, orderly and distinct, 
and that they are not fictions of the mind perceiving 
them. And in this sense, the sun that I see by day 
is the real sun, and that which I imagine by night 
is the idea of the former. In the sense here given 
of reality, ”tis evident that every vegetable, star, 
mineral, and in general each part of the mundane 
system, is as much a real being by our principles as 
by any other. Whether others mean any thing by 
the term reality different, from what I do, I intreat 
them to look into their own thoughts and see. 

§ 37. It will be urg’d that thus much at least is 
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true, viz. that we take away all corporeal substances. 
To this my answer is, that if the word substance be 
taken in the vulgar sense, for a combination of 
sensible qualities, such as extension, solidity, weight, 
<€c.>1 this we cannot be accused of taking away. 
But if it be taken in a phylosophic sense, for the 
support of accidents or qualities without the mind : 


then, indeed, I acknowlege that we take it away, if | 


one may be said to take away that which never 
had any existence, not even in the imagination. 

§ 38. But [after all], say you, it sounds very 
harsh to say we eat and drink ideas, and are cloathed 
with ideas. I acknowlege it does so, the word idea 
not being used in common discourse to signifie the 
several combinations of sensible qualities, which are 
called things : and it is certain that any expression 
which varies from the familiar use of language will 
seem harsh and ridiculous. But this does not 
concern the truth of the proposition, which in other 
words is no more than <this, viz. >? we are fed and 
cloathed with those things which we perceive 
immediately by our senses. The hardness or soft- 
ness, the colour, taste, warmth, figure, <Sc.>* 
which combin’d together constitute the several sorts 
of victuals and apparel, have been shewn to exist 
only in the mind that perceives them ; and this is 
all that's meant by calling "em ideas, which word if 
it was as ordinarily used as thing, wou’d sound no 
harsher nor more ridiculous than it. I am not for 
disputing about the propriety, but the truth of the 
expression. If therefore you agree with me that 
we eat, and drink, and are clad with the immediate 
objects of sense which cannot exist unperceiv’d or 
without the mind : I shall readily grant it is more 
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proper or conformable to custom, that they shou’d 
bé called things rather than ideas. 

$ 39. If it be demanded why I make use of the 
word <idea>,! and do not rather in compliance with 
custom call them things. I answer, I do it for’ two 
reasons : first, because the term thing, in contra- 
distinction to idea, is generally supposed to denote 
somewhat existing, without the mind; secondly, 
because “thing hath a more comprehensive significa- 
tion than idea, including spirits or thinking things 
as well as ideas. Since therefore the objects of 
sense exist only in the mind, and are withal thought- 
less and inactive, I chose to mark them by the word 
idea which implies those properties. 

§ 40. But say what we can, some one perhaps 
may be apt to reply, he will still believe his senses, 
and never suffer any arguments, how plausible 
soever, to prevail over the certainty of them. Be 
it só, assert the evidence of sense as high as you 
please, we are willing to do the same. That what 
I see, hear and feel doth exist, <i.e. >? is perceived 
by me, I no more doubt than I do of my own being. 
But I do not see how the testimony of sense can be 
alleg’d, as a proof for the existence of any thing, 
which is not perceiv’d by sense. We are not for 
having any man turn sceptic, and disbelieve his 
senses ; on the contrary we give them all the stress 
and assurance imaginable; nor are there any 
principles more opposite to scepticism, than those 
we have laid down, as shall be hereafter clearly 
shewn. 

§ 41. Secondly, it will be objected that there is 
a great difference betwixt real fire, for instance, and 
the idea of fire, betwixt“dreaming or imagining 
ones self burnt, and actually being so : [if you suspect 
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it to be only the idea of fire which you see, do but 
put your hand into it, and you’ll be convinced with 
a witnes]. This and the like may be urged in 
opposition to our tenents. To all which the answer 
is evident from what hath been already said, and 
I shall only add in this place, that if real fire be 
very different from the idea of fire, so also is the 
real pain that it occasions, very different from the 
idea of the same pain, and yet no body wili pretend 
that real pain either is, or can possibly be, in an 
unperceiving thing or without the mind, any more 
than its idea. 

§ 42. Thirdly, it will be objected that we see 
things actually without or at a distance from us, and 
which consequently do not exist in the mind, it 
being absurd that those things, which are seen at 
the distance of several miles, shou’d be as near to 
us as our own thoughts. In answer to this, I desire 
it may be consider’d that in a dream we do oft 
perceive things, as existing at a great distance off, 
and yet for all that, those things are acknowleg’d 
to have their existence only in the mind. 

$ 43. But for the fuller clearing of this point, it 
may be worth while to consider, how it is that we 
perceive distance and things placed at a distance by 
sight. For that we shou’d in truth see external 
space, and bodies actually existing in it, some 
nearer, others farther off, seems to carry with it 
some opposition to what hath been said, of their 
existing no where Without the mind. The con- 
sideration of this difficulty it was, that gave birth 
to my Essay towards a new theory of vision, which was 
publish’d not long since. Wherein it is shewn that 
distance or outness is neither immediately of it self 
perceived by sight, nor yet apprehended or judged 
of by lines and angles, or any thing that hath a 
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necessary connexion with it: but that it is only 
süggested to our thoughts, by certain visible ideas 
and sensations attending vision, which in their own 
nature have no manner of similitude or relation, 
either with distance, or things placed at a distance. 
But by a connexion taught us by experience, they 
come to signify and suggest them to us, after the 
same manner that words of any language suggest 
the ideds they are made to stand for. Insomuch 
that a man born blind, and afterwards made to 
see, wou’d not, at first sight, think the things he 
saw to be without his mind, or at any distance from 
. him. Vid. Sect. XLI. of the forementioned treatise. 
§ 44. The ideas of sight and touch make two 
species, intirely distinct and heterogeneous. ‘The 
former are marks and prognostics of the latter. 
That the proper objects of sight neither exist without 
the mind, nor are the images of external things, 
was shewn even in that treatise, Thó throughout the 
same, the contrary be supposed true of tangible 
objects : not that to suppose that vulgar error, was 
necessary for establishing the notion therein laid 
down, but because it was beside my purpose to 
examine and refute it in a discourse concerning 
vision. So that in strict truth the ideas of sight, 
when we apprehend by them distance and things 
placed at a distance, do not suggest or mark out to 
us things actually existing at a distance, but only 
admonish us what ideas of touch will be imprinted 
in our minds at such and such distances of time, and 
in consequence of such or such actions. It is, I 
say, evident from what has been said in the foregoing 
parts of this treatise, and in Sect. CXLVII and 
elsewhere of the Essay conéerning vision, that visible 
ideas are the language whereby the governing 
spirit, en whom we depend, informs us what tangible 
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ideas He is about to imprint upon us, in case we 
excite this or that motion in our own bodies. But 
for a fuller information in this point, I refer to the 
Essay it self. 

§ 45. Fourthly, it will be objected that from the 
foregoing principles it follows, things are every 
moment annihilated and created anew. The ob- 
jects of sense exist only when they are perceived : 
the trees therefore are in the garden, or the chairs 
in the parlour, no longer than while there is some 
body by to perceive them. Upon shutting my eyes 
all the furniture in the room is reduc'd to nothing, 
and barely upon opening ‘em it is again created. 
In answer to all which, I refer the reader to what 
has been said in Sect. III, IV, Se. and desire he 
will consider whether he means any thing, by the 
actual existence of an idea, distinct from its being 
perceiv’d. For my part after the nicest inquiry 1 
cou’d make, I am not able to discover that any thing 
else is meant by those words, And I once more 
intreat the reader to sound his own thoughts, and 
not suffer himself to be imposed on by words. If 
he can conceive it possible either for his ideas or 
their archetypes to exist without being perceived, 
then I give up the cause : but if he cannot, he will 
acknowlege it is unreasonable for him to stand up 
in defence of he knows not what, and pretend to 
charge on me as an absurdity, the not assenting to 
those propositions which at bottom have no meaning 
in them. 

§ 46. It will not be amiss to observe, how far 
the receiv’d principles of philosophy are themselves 
chargeable with those pretended absurdities. It is 
thought strangely absurd that upon closing my 
eye-lids, all the visible objects round me shou'd be 
reduced to nothing; and yet is not this what 
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philosophers commonly acknowlege, when the 
agree on all hands that light and colours, whi 
alone are the proper and immediate objects of 
sight, are meer sensations that exist no longer, than 
they are perceiv’d ? ger it may to some perhaps 
seem very incredible, that things shou'd be every 
moment creating, yet this véry notion is commonly 
taught jn the schools, For the Schoolmen, thd they 
acknowlege the existence of matter and that the 
whole mundane fabrick is framed out of it, are 
nevertheless of opinion that it cannot subsist without 
the divine conservation, which by them is expounded 
to be a continual creation. 

§47. Farther, a little thought will discover to 
us, that thô we allow the existence of matter or 
corporeal substance, yet it wil unavoidably follow 
from the principles which are now generally ad- 
mijted, that the particular bodies of what kind 
soever do none of them exist whilst they are not 

ived. For it is evident from Sect. XI, <&c. >! 
that the matter philosophers contend for is an in- 
comprehensible somewhat which hath none of those 
particular qualities, whereby the bodies falling under 
our senses are distinguished one from another, 
But to make this more plain, is must be remarked 
that the infinite divisibility of matter is now uni- 
versally allow'd, at least by the most approv'd and 
considerable philosophers, who on the receiv'd 
rinciples demonstrate it beyond all exception. 
‚ehe. it follows,*there is an infinite number of 
parts in cach particle of matter, which are not 
vid sense. The reason, therefore, that 
any particular body seems to be of a finite magni- 
tude, or exhibits only a finite number of parts to 
sense, is, not because it contains no more, since in 
* 1 and the following sections * that 
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it self it contains an infinite number of parts, but 
because the sense is not acute enough to discern _ 
them. In proportion therefore as the sense is 
render’d more acute, it perceives a greater number 
of parts in the object i.e. the object appears greater, 
and its figure varies, those parts in its extremities 
which were before unperceivable, appearing now 
to bound it in very different lines and angles from 
those perceived by an obtuser sense. And at length, 
after various changes of size and shape, when the 
sense becomes infinitely acute, the body shall seem 
infinite. During all which there is no alteration in 
the body, but only in the sense. Each body, 
therefore, consider’d in it self is infinitely extended, 
and consequently void of all shape or figure. From, 
which it follows that thé we shou’d grant they 
existence of matter to be <never>! so certain, yet; 
it is withal as certain, the materialists themselves, 
are by their own principles forced to acknowlegey 
that neither the particular bodies perceived by ~ 
sense, nor any thing like them exists without the _ 
mind. Matter, I say, and each particle thereof is _ 
according to them infinite and shapeless, and it is 
the mind that frames all that variety of bodies 
which compose the visible world, any one whereof 
does not exist longer than it is perceiv’d. 

§ 48. [But after all] if we consider it, the 
objection proposed in Sect. XLV ; will not be found 
reasonably charg’d on the principles we have 
premised, so as in truth to make any objection at 
all against our notions. For thé we hold indeed 
the objects of sense to be nothing else but ideas 
which cannot exist unperceiv'd : yet we may not 
hence conclude they have no existence except only 
while they are perceiv’d by us, since there may be © 
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some other spirit that perceives them thé we do 
not. Wherever bodies are said to have no existence 
without the mind, I wou’d not be understood to 
mean this or that particular mind, but all minds 
whatsoever. It does not therefore follow from the 
foregoing principles, that bodies are annihilated and 
created every moment, or exist not at all during the 
interval between our perception of them. 

§ 49. Fifthly, it may perhaps be objected, that 
if extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured ; 
since extension is a mode or attribute which (to 
speak with the schools) is predicated of the subject 
in which it exists. I answer, those qualities are in 
the mind only as they are perceiv’d by it, that is 
not by way of mode or attribu® but only by way of 
idea, and it no more follows*the soul or mind is 
extended because extension exists in it alone, than 
it does that it is red or blue because those colours 
are on all hands acknowleg’d to exist in it, and 
no where else. As to what philosophers say of 
subject and mode, that seems very groundless and 
unintelligible. For instance, in this proposition, a 
die is hard, extended and square, they will have it 
that the word die denotes a sybject or substance, 
distinct from the hardness, extension, and figure 
which are predicated of it, and in which they exist. 
This I can’t comprehend : to me a die seems to be 
nothing distinct from those things which are termed 
its modes or accidents. And to say a die is hard, 
extended and square, is not to attribute those 
jake to a subject distinct from and supporting 
them, but only an explication of the meaning of the 
word die. : 

$ 50. Sixthly, you'll say there have been a great 
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many things explain’d by matter and motion, take 
away these and you destroy the whole corpuscular 
philosophy, and undermine those mechanical prin- 
ciples which have been applied with so much 
success to account for the phaenomena. In short, 
whatever advances have been made, either by 
ancient or modern philosophers, in the study of 
nature do all proceed on the supposition, that 
corporeal substance or matter doth really exist. ‘To 
this, I answer, that there is not any one phaenomenon 
explain’d on that supposition, which may not as 
well be explain’d without it, as might easily be 
made appear by an induction of particulars. To 
explain the phenomena, is all one as to shew why 
upon such and such occasions, we are affected with 
such and such ideas. But how matter shou’d 
operate on a spirit, or produce any idea in it, is 
what no philosopher will pretend to explain. It is 
therefore evident, there can be no use of matter in 
natural philosophy. Besides, they who attempt to 
account for things, do it, not by corporeal substance 
but, by figure, motion, <&c.>! which are in truth 


no more than meer ideas, and therefore cannot be’ 


the cause of any thing, as hath been already shewn 
vid. Sect. XXV. $ 

§ 5r. Seventhly, it will upon this be demanded 
whether it does not seem absurd, to take away 
natural causes, and ascribe every thing to the 
immediate operation of spirits? We must no longer 
say upon these principles that fire heats, or water 
cools, but that a spirit heats, < &c.>? Wou’d not 
a man be deservedly laught at, who shou’d talk 
after this manner? I answer he wou’d so, in such 
things we ought to think with the learned, and speak 
with the vulgar. They who to demonstration are 
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convinced of the truth of the <Copernican>1system, 
do nevertheless say the sun rises, the sun sets or 
comes to the meridian: and if they affected a 
contrary stile, in common talk, it wou’d without 
doubt appear very ridiculous. A little reflexion on 
what is here said will make it manifest, that the 
common use of language wou’d receive no manner 
of altegation or disturbance from the admission of 
our tenents. 

$52. In the ordinary affairs of life, any phrases 
may be retain’d, so long as they excite in us proper 
sentiments, or dispositions to act in such a manner 
as is necessary for our well-being, how false soever 
they may be, if taken in a strict and speculative 
sense. Nay this is unavoidable since, propriety 
being regulated by custom,*language is suited to 
the received opinions which are not always the 
trpest. Hence it is impossible even in the most 
rigid, philosophic reasonings, so far to alter the 
bent and genius of the tongue we speak, as never 
to give a handle for cavillers to pretend difficulties 
and inconsistencies. But a fair and ingenuous 
reader will collect the sense, from the scope and 
tenor and connexion of a discourse, making allow- 
ances for those unaccurate mages of speech, which 
use has made inevitable. 

§ 53. As to the opinion that there are no cor- 
poreal causes, this has been heretofore maintain’d 
by some of the Schoolmen, as it is of late by others 
among the modern philosophers, who thé they 
allow matter to exist, yet will have God alone to be 

_the immediate efficient cause of all things. These 
men saw, that amongst all the objects of sense there 
was none, which had any power or activity included 
in it, and that by consequence this was likewise 
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true, of whatever bodies they supposed to exist 
without the mind, like unto the immediate objects 
of sense. But then, that they shou’d suppose an 
innumerable multitude of created beings, which 
they acknowlege are not capable of producing any 
one effect in nature, and which therefore are made 
to no manner of purpdse, since God might have 
done every thing as well without them, this I say 
thé we shou’d allow it possible, must yet be a very 
unaccountable and extravagant supposition. 

$54. In the eighth place, the universal con- 
current assent of mankind may be thought by some, 
an invincible argument in behalf of matter, or the 
existence of external things. Must we suppose the 
whole world to be mistaken, and if so, what cause 
can be assign’d of so Wide-spread and predominant 
an error? I answer, first, that upon a narrow 
inquiry, it will not perhaps be found, so many,as 
is imagin’d do really believe the existence of matter, 
or things without the mind. Strictly speaking, to 
believe that which involves a contradiction, or has 
no meaning in it, is impossible, and whether the 
foregoing expressions are not of that sort, I refer it 
to the impartial examination of the reader. In one 
sense, indeed, men ,may be said to believe that 
matter exists, i.e. they act as if the immediate cause 
of their sensations, which affects them every moment, 
and is so nearly present to them, were some senseless 
unthinking being. But that they show'd clearly 
apprehend any meaning marked by those words, 
and form thereof a settled speculative opinion, is 
what I am not able to conceive. This is not the 
only instance wherein men impose upon themselves, 
by imagining they believe those propositions they 
have often heard, thé at bottom they have no 
meaning in them. i 
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$ 55. But secondly, thé we shou’d grant a notion 
to be <never>! so universally and stedfastly 
adhered to, yet this is but a weak argument of its 
truth, to whoever considers what a vast number of 
prejudices and false opinions are every where em- 
braced, with the utmost tenaciousness by the un- 
reflecting (which are thé far-greater) part of 
mankind. There was a time when the antipodes and 
motion of the earth, were look’d upon as monstrous 
absurdities, even by men of learning : and if it be 
consider’d what a small proportion they bear to the 
rest of mankind, we shall find that at this day, 
those notions have gain’d but a very inconsiderable 
footing in the world. 

$ 56. But it is demanded, that we assign a cause 
of this prejudice, and accouñt for its obtaining in 
the world. To this I answer, that men knowing 
they perceiv’d several ideas, whereof they themselves 
were not the authors, as not being excited from 
within, nor depending on the operation of their 
wills, this made "em maintain, those ideas or objects 
of perception had an existence independent of, and 
without the mind, without ever dreaming that a 
contradiction was involved in those words. But 
philosophers having plainly sgen, that the imme- 
diate objects of perception do not exist without the 
mind, they in some degree corrected the mistake of 
the vulgar, but at the same time run into another 
which seems no less absurd, viz. that there are 
certain objects really existing without the mind, or 
having a subsistence distinct from being perceived, 
of which our ideas are only images or <resem- 
blance>? imprinted by those objects on the mind. 
And this notion of the philosophers ows its origine 
to ie same cause with the former, namely their 
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being conscious that they were not the authors of 
their own sensations, which they evidently knew 
were imprinted from without, and which therefore 
must have some cause, distinct from the minds on 
which they are imprinted. 


857. But why they shou’d suppose the ideas of | 


sense to be excited in us, by things in their likeness, 
and not rather have recourse to spirit which alone 
can act, may be accounted for, first, because they 
were not aware of the repugnancy there is, as well 
in supposing things like unto our ideas existing 
without, as in attributing to them power or activity. 
Secondly, because the supreme spirit which excites 
those ideas in our minds, is not mark’d out and 
limited to our view by any particular, finite collec- 
tion of sensible ideas, “as human agents are by their 
size, complexion, limbs, <motion, &c.>! And 
thirdly, because His operations are regular and 
uniform, Whenever the course of nature is inter- 
rupted by a miracle, men are ready to own the 
presence of a superiour agent. But when we see 
things go on in the ordinary course, they do not 
excite In us any reflexion, their order and con- 
catenation, thô it be an argument of the greatest 
wisdom, power, anc, goodness in their creator, is 
yet so constant and familiar to us, that we do not 
think "em the immediate effects of a free spirit : 
especially since inconstancy and mutability in 
acting, thé it be an imperfection, is look’d on as a 

mark of freedom. 
$58. Tenthly, it will be objected, that the 
notions we advance are inconsistent with several 
- sound truths in philosophy and mathematics. For 
example, the motion of the earth is now universally 
admitted by astronomers, as a truth grounded on 
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the clearest and most convincing reasons. But on the 
foregoing principles there can be no such thing. 
For motion being only an idea, it follows that if it 
be not perceived it exists not, but the motion of the 
earth is not perceiv’d by sense. I answer; that 
tenent, if rightly understood, will be found to agree 
with the principles we have premised: for the 
question, whether the earth moves or no, amounts 
in reality to no more than this, viz. whether we have 
reason to conclude, from what hath been observ’d 
by astronomers, that if we were placed in such and 
such circumstances, and such or such a position and 
distance, both from the earth and sun, we shou’d 
perceive the former to move among the choir of the 
planets, and appearing in all respects like one of 
them : and this, by the estaklish’d rules of nature, 
which we have no reason to mistrust, is reasonably 
collected from the phaenomena. 

$ 59. We may from the experience we have had, 
of the train and succession of ideas in our minds, 
often make, I will not say uncertain conjectures, 
but, sure and well grounded predictions, concerning 
the ideas we shall be affected with pursuant to a 
great train of actions, and be enabled to pass a right 
judgement of what wou’d have appear’d to us, in 
case we were placed in circumstances, very different 
from those we are in at present. Herein consists the 
knowlege of nature, which may preserve its use 
and certainty very consistently with what hath been 
said. It will be easy, to apply this to whatever 
objections of the like sort may be drawn, from the 
magnitude of the stars, or any other discoveries in 
astronomy or nature. 

§ 60. In the eleventh place, it will be demanded 
to what purpose serves that curious organization of 
plants, and the admirable mechanism in the parts 
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of animals ; might not vegetables grow, and shoot 
forth leaves and blossoms, and animals perform alt 
their motions, as well without, as with all that 
variety of internal parts so elegantly contriv’d and 
put together, which being ideas, have nothing 
powerful or operative in them, nor have any 
necessary connexion with the effects ascribed to 
them? If it be a spirit that immediately produces 
every effect by a fiat, or act of his will, we must 
think all that’s fine and artificial in the works, 
whether of man or nature, to be made in vain. 
By this doctrine, thé an artist has made the spring 
and wheels, and every movement of a watch, and 
adjusted them in such a manner, as he knew wou’d 
produce the motions he designd; yet he must 
think all this done to no purpose, and that it is an 
intelligence which directs the index, and points to 
the hour of the day. If so, why may not the 
intelligence do it, without his being at the pains ‘of 
making the movements, and putting them together ? 
Why does not an empty case serve as well as another ; 
and how comes it to pass, that whenever there is 
any fault in the going of a watch, there is some 
corresponding disorder to be found in the move- 
ments, which being mended by a skilful hand, all 
is right again? The like may be said of all the 
clock-work of nature, great part whereof is so 
wonderfully fine and subtile, as scarce to be dis- 
cern’d by the best microscope. In short it will be 
ask’d, how upon our principles any tolerable account 
can be given, or any final cause assign’d of an 
innumerable multitude of bodies and machines, 
fram’d with the most exquisite art, which in the 
common philosophy have very apposite uses assigned 


them, and serve to explain abundance of phae- 
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$ 61.. To all which, I answer, first, that thô 
there were some difficulties relating to the adminis- 
tration of Providence, and the uses by it assign’d to 
the several parts of nature, which I cou’d not solve 
by the foregoing principles, yet this objection cou’d 
be of small weight against the truth and certainty 
of those things, which may be prov’d a priori, with 
the utmost evidence [and rigor of demonstration]. 
Secondly, but neither are the receiv’d principles free 
from the like difficulties; for it may still be de- 
manded, to what end God shou’d take those round- 
about methods of effecting things by instruments 
and machines, which no one can deny might have 
been effected by the meer command of His will, 
without all that apparatus: nay, if we narrowly 
consider it, we shall find the objection may be 
retorted with greater force, on those who hold the 
existence of those machines without the mind ; for 
it has been made evident, that solidity, bulk, figure, 
motion, <&c.>1! have no activity or efficacy in them, 
so as to be capable of producing any one effect in 
nature, vid. Sect. XXV. Whoever therefore sup- 
poses them to exist (allowing the supposition 
possible) when they are not perceived, does it 
manifestly to no purpose, since the only use that is 
assign’d to them, as they exist*unperceiv'd, is that 
they produce those perceivable effects which, in 
truth, cannot be ascrib’d to any thing but spirit. 

$ 62. But to come <nigher>? the difficulty, it 
must be observ’d, that thô the fabrication of all 
those parts and organs be not absolutely necessary 
to the producing any effect, yet it is necessary to the 
producing of things in a constant, regular way, 
according to the laws of fiature. There are certain 
general laws, that run thrö the whole chain of 
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natural effects, these are learn’d by the observation 
and study of nature, and are by men applied as 
well to the framing artificial things, for the use and 
ornament of life, as to the explaining the various 
phaenomena, which explication consists only in shew- 
ing the conformity, any particular phaenomenon 
hath to the general laws of nature, or, which is the 
same thing, in discovering the uniformity, there is in 
the production of natural effects, as will be evident 
to whoever shall attend to the several instances, 
wherein philosophers pretend to account for appear- 
ances. That there is a great and conspicuous use 
in these regular, constant methods of working, 
observ’d by the supreme agent, has been shewn in 
Sect. XXXI. and it is no less visible, that a particular 
size, figure, motion and disposition of parts are 
necessary, thô not absolutely to the producing any 
effect, yet to the producing it according to the 
standing, mechanical laws of nature. Thus, for 
instance, it cannot be denied that God, or the 
intelligence <that>! sustains and rules the or- 
dinary course of things, might if He were minded 
to produce a miracle, cause all the motions on the 
dial-plate of a watch, thé no body had ever made 
the movements, and put them in it: but yet if He 
will act agreeably to the rules of mechanism, by 
Him for wise ends establish’d and maintain’d in 
the Creation, it is necessary that those actions of the 
watch-maker, whereby he makes the movements 
and rightly adjusts them, precede the production 
of the aforesaid motions, as also that any disorder 
in them be attended with the perception of some 
corresponding disorder, in the movements, which 
being once corrected all iš right again. 

§63. It may, indeed, on some occasions be 
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necessary, that the Author of nature display His 
over-ruling power, in producing some appearance 
out of the ordinary series of things. Such exceptions 
from the general rules of nature, are proper to 
surprise and awe men into an acknowledgment of 
the divine being: but then they are to be used 
but seldom, otherwise there is a plain reason, why 
they shau’d fail of that effect. Besides, God seems 
to choose the convincing our reason of His attributes 
by the works of nature, which discover so much 
harmony and contrivance in their make, and are 
such plain indications of wisdom and beneficence 
in their Author, rather than to astonish us into a 
belief of His being by anomalous and surprising 
events. 

$ 64. To set this matter iff a yet clearer light, 
I shall observe that what has been objected in 
Sect, LX. amounts in reality to no more than this. 
Ideas are not any how and at random produced, 
there being a certain order and connexion between 
them, like to that of cause and effect: there are 
also several combinations of them, made in a very 
regular and artificial manner, which seem like so 
many instruments in the hand of nature, that being 
hid as it were behind the scemes, have a secret 
operation in producing those appearances, which 
are seen on the theatre of the world, being them- 
selves discernible only to the curious eye of the 
philosopher. But since one idea cannot be the 
cause of another, to what purpose is that connexion ? 
And since those instruments, being barely inefica- 
cious perceptions in the mind, are not subservient to 
the production of natural ‚effects ; it is demanded 
why they are made, or, in other words, what 
reason can be assign’d, why God shou’d make us 
upon a*close inspection into His works, behold so 
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great variety of ideas, so artfully laid together, 
and so much according to rule: it not being 
<imaginable>1, that He'd be at the expence (ie 
one may so speak) of all that art and regularity 
to no purpose. Y 

$65. To all which my answer is, first, that the 
connexion of ideas ddes not imply the relation of 
cause and effect, but only of a mark or sign with the 
thing signified. The fire which I see, is not the 
cause of the pain 1 suffer upon my approaching 
it, but the mark that forewarns me of it. In like 
manner the noise that I hear is not the effect of | 
this or that motion, or collision of the ambient 
bodies, but the sign thereof. Secondly, the reason 
why ideas are form’d into machines, i.e. artificial 
and regular combinations, is the same with that 
for combining letters into words. That a few 
original ideas may be made to signifie, a great 
number of effects and actions, *tis necessary they 
be variously combin’d together: and to the end 
their use be permanent and universal, these combina- 
tions must be made by rule, and with wise contrivance. 
By this means abundance of information is convey’d 
unto us, concerning what we are to expect from 
such and such actions, and what methods are 
proper to be taken, for the exciting such and such 
ideas : which in effect, is all that I conceive to be 
distinctly meant, when it is said that by discerning 
the figure, texture, and mechanism of the inward 
parts of bodies, whether natural or artificial, we 
may attain to know the several uses and properties 
depending thereon, or the nature of the thing. 

§ 66. Hence it is eyident, that those things, | 
which under the notion of a cause co-operating or + 
concurring to the production of effects, are altogether 
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inexplicable, and run us into great absurdities, may 
be very naturally explain’d, and have a proper and 
obvious use assign’d ’em, when they are consider’d 
only as marks, or signs for our information, And 
it is the searching after, and endeavouring to 
understand <this language (if I may so call it) of >1 
the Author of nature, that ought to be the employ- 
ment of the natural philosopher; and not the 
pretending to explain things by corporeal causes, 
which doctrine seems to have too much estranged 
the minds of men, from that active principle, that 
supreme and wise spirit, in whom we live, move, and 
have our being. 

$67. In the twelfth place, it may perhaps be 
objected, that thé it be clear from what has been 
said, that there can be no such thing as an inert, 
senseless, extended, solid, figured, moveable sub- 
stance existing without the mind, such as 
philosophers describe matter : yet if any man shall 
leave out of his idea of matter, the positive ideas of 
extension, figure, solidity and motion, and say that 
he means only by that word, an inert, senseless 
substance that exists without the mind or unper- 
ceiv’d, which is the occasion of our ideas, or at the 
presence whereof God is pleasegl to excite ideas in 
us: it doth not appear, but that matter taken in 
this sense may possibly exist. In answer to which 
I say, first, that it seems no less absurd to suppose 
a substance without accidents, than it is to suppose 
accidents without a substance. But secondly, thé 
we shou’d grant this unknown substance may 
possibly exist, yet where can it be supposed to be? 
That it exists not in the mind is agreed, and that it 
exists not in place is no less certain; since all 
[place or] extension exists only in the mind as hath 
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been already prov’d. It remains therefore that it 
exists no where at all. de 

$68. Let us examine a little, the description 
that is here given us of matter. It neither acts, 
nor perceives, nor is perceiv'd : for this is all that’s 
meant by saying it is an inert, senseless, unknown 
substance, which is a’ definition intirely made up 
of negatives, excepting only the relative notion of 
its standing under or supporting: but then it 
must be obsery’d that it supports nothing at all ; 
and how nearly this comes to the description of 
a non-entity, I desire may be consider’d. But say 
you it is the unknown occasion, at the presence of 
which, ideas are excited in us by the will of God. 
Now I wou’d fain know, how any thing can be 
present to us, which is neither perceivable by sense 
nor reflexion, nor capable of producing any idea 
in our minds, nor is at all extended, nor hath any 
form, nor exists in any place. The words lo be 
present, when thus applied, must needs be taken 
in some abstract and strange meaning, and which 
I am not able to comprehend. 

§ 69. Again, let us examine what is meant by 
occasion : so far as I can gather from the common 
use of language, that word signifies, either the 
agent which produces any effect, or else something 
that is observ’d to accompany, or go before it, in 
the ordinary course of things. But when it is 
applied to matter as above described, it can be 
taken in neither of those senses. For matter is said 
to be passive and inert, and so cannot be an agent 
or efficient cause. It is also unperceivable as being 
devoid of all sensible qualities, and so cannot be 
the occasion of our perceptions in the latter sense : 
as when the burning my finger, is said to be the 
occasion of the pain that attends it. What therefore 
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can be meant by calling matter an occasion ? This 
term is either used in no sense at all, or else in 
some*very distant from its receiv’d signification, 

$ 70. You will perhaps say that matter, thé it 
be not perceiv’d by us, is nevertheless perceived 
by God, to whom it is the occasion of exciting ideas 
in our minds, For, say you, since we observe our 
sensations to be imprinted in an orderly and con- 
stant manner, it is but reasonable to suppose, 
there are certain constant, and regular occasions 
of their being produced. That is to say, that there 
are certain permanent, and distinct parcels of 
matter, corresponding to our ideas, which thé they 
do not excite them in our minds, or any <wise>1 
immediately affect us, as being altogether passive 
and unperceivable to us, they are nevertheless to 
God, by whom they are perceiv'd, as it were so 
many occasions, to remind Him when and what 
ideas, to imprint on our minds : that so things may 
go on in a constant, uniform manner. 

§ 71. In answer to this I observe, that, as the 
notion of matter is here stated, the question is 
no longer concerning the existence of a thing 
distinct from spirit and idea, from perceiving and 
being perceiv’d : but whether there are not certain 
ideas, of I know not what sort, in the mind of God, 
which are so many marks or notes, that direct 
Him how to produce sensations in our minds, in 
a constant and regular method: much after the 
Same manner, as a musician is directed by the 
notes of music, to produce that harmonious train 
and composition of sound, which is called a tune ; 
thô they who hear the music do not perceive the 
notes, and may be intirely ignorant of them. But 
this notion of matter [(which after all is the only 
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intelligible one that I can pick, from what is said 
of unknown occasions)] seems too extravagant to 
deserve a confutation. Besides, it is in effect no 
objection against what we have advanced, viz. 
that there is no sensless, unperceiv’d substance. 

§ 72. If we follow the light of reason, we shall, 
from the constant uniform method of our sensations, 
collect the goodness and wisdom of the spirit who 
excites them in our minds. But this is all that I 
can see reasonably concluded from thence. To me, + 
I say, ’tis evident that the being of a spirit infinitely | 
wise, good, and powerful is abundantly sufficient, to 
explain all the appearances of nature. But as for | 
inert, sensless matter, nothing that I perceive has any 
the least connexion with it, or leads to the thoughts 
of it. And I wou’d fain see any one explain, any 
the meanest phaenomenon in nature by it, or shew 
any manner of reason, thô in the lowest rank of 
probability, that he can have for its existence ; or 
even make any tolerable sense or meaning of that 
supposition. For as to its being an occasion, we 
have, I think, evidently shewn that with regard to 
us it is no occasion: it remains therefore that it 
must be, if at all, the occasion to God of exciting * 
ideas in us; and what this amounts to we have 
Just now seen, 

§ 73. It is worth while to reflect a little, on the 
motives which induced men to suppose the existence 
of material substance ; that so having observ'd the 
gradual ceasing, and expiration of those motives 
Or reasons, we may proportionably withdraw the 
assent that was grounded on them. First, therefore, 
it was thought that colour, figure, motion, and the 
rest of the sensible qualities or accidents, did really 
exist without the mind; and for this reason, it 
seem’d needful to suppose some unthinking sub- 
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stratum, or substance wherein they did exist, since 
they cou’d not be conceived to exist by themselves. 
Afterwards, in process of time, men being convinced 
that colours, sounds, and the rest of the sensible, 
secondary qualities had no existence withoyt the 
mind, they stripped this substratum or material 
substance of those qualities, leaving only the 
primary ones, figure, motion, <&r.>! which they 
still cenceived to exist without the mind, and 
consequently, to stand in need of a material support. 
But it having been shewn, that none, even of these, 
can possibly exist otherwise than in a spirit or 
mind which perceives them, it follows, that we 
have no longer any reason, to suppose the being 
of matter, Nay, that it is utterly impossible there 
shou’d be any such thing, so long as that word 
is taken to denote, an unthinking substratum of qualities 
or accidents, wherein they exist without the mind. 

But thé it be allow’d by the materialists, 
themselves, that matter was thought of only for 
the sake of supporting accidents; and the reason 
intirely ceasing, one might expect the mind shou’d 
naturally, and without any reluctance at all, quit 
the belief of what was solely grounded thereon. 
Yet the prejudice is riveted so deeply in our thoughts, 
that we can scarce tell how to part with it, and are 
therefore inclined, since the thing it self is indefensible, 
at least to retain the name; which we apply to, I 
know not what, abstracted and indefinite notions of 
being,* occasion, [Sc.] thô without any shew of 
reason, at least so far as I can see. For what is 
there, [I beseech you,] on our part, or what do 
we perceive amongst all the ideas, sensations, 
notions, which are imprinted on our minds, either 
by sense or reflexion, from whence may be infer’d 
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the existence of an inert, thoughtless, unperceiv’d . 
occasion ? and on the other hand, on the part of an 
all-sufficient spirit, what can there be that show'd 
make us believe, or even suspect, He is directed by 
an inert occasion to excite ideas in our minds? 
$ 75. It is a very extraordinary instance of the _ 
force of prejudice, and much to be lamented, that 
the mind of man retains so great a fondness, against 
all the evidence of reason, for a stupid, thoughtless 
somewhat, by the interposition whereof it woú'd, as 
it were, skreen it self, from the providence of God, 
and remove <it>! farther off from the affairs of 
the world. But thé we do the utmost we can, to 
secure the belief of matter, thé when reason forsakes 
us, we endeavour to support our opinion on the 
bare possibility of the thing, and thé we indulge 
our selves in the full scope, of an imagination not 
regulated by reason, to make out that poor possibility, | 
yet the up-shot of all is, that there are certain | 
unknown ideas in the mind of God; for this, if any ` 
thing, is all that I conceive to be meant by occasion 
with regard to God. And this, at the bottom, is 
no longer contending for the thing, but for the name. 
§ 76. Whether therefore there are such ideas in 
the mind of God, and whether they may be called 
by the name matter I shan’t dispute. But if you stick 
to the notion of an unthinking substance, or support 
of extension, motion, <&c.>? then to me it is 
most evidently impossible, there shou’d be any such 
thing. Since it is a plain repugnancy, that those 
qualities shou’d exist in or be supported by an 
unperceiving substance. 
5 $ 77. But say you, thé it be granted that there 
is no thoughtless support of extension, and the 
other, qualities or accidents which we perceive ; 
1 Him ® and other sensible qualities 
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yet there may, perhaps, be some inert, unperceiving 
Substance, or substratum of some other qualities, as 
incomprehensible to us as colours are to a man 
born blind, because we have not a sense adapted 
to them. But if we had a new sense, we $hou’d 
possibly no more doubt of their existence, than a 
blind-man made to see does of the existence of 
light and colours. I answer, first, if what you 
mean fby the word matter be only the unknown 
support of unknown qualities, it’s no matter whether 
there is such a thing or no ; since it no way concerns 
us: and [for my part,] I do not see the advantage 
there is in disputing about we know not what, 
and we know not why. 

§ 78. But, secondly, if we had a new sense, it 
cou’d only furnish us with naw ideas or sensations : 
and then we shou’d have the same reason, against 
their existing in an unperceiving substance, that 
has been already offerd with relation to figure, 
motion, colour, <@c.>1 Qualities, as hath been 
shewn, are nothing else but sensations or ideas, which 
exist only in a mind perceiving them; and this is 
true not only of the ideas we are acquainted with 
at present, but likewise of all possible ideas 
whatsoever, c 

$79. But you will insist, what if I have no 
reason to believe the existence of matter, what if 
I cannot assign any use to it, or explain any thing 
by it, or even conceive what is meant by that word ? 
Yet still it is no contradiction to say that matter 
exists, and that this matter is in general a substance, 
or occasion of ideas; thé, indeed, to go about to 
unfold the meaning, or adhere to any particular 
explication of those words, may be attended with 
great difficulties. I answer, when words are used 
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without a meaning, you may put them together 
as you please, without danger of running into a 
contradiction. You may say, for example, that 
twice two is equal to seven, so long as you declare 
you do not take the words of that proposition ın 
their usual acceptation, but for marks of you know 
not what. And by the same reason you may say, 
there is an inert, thoughtless substance without 
accidents, which is the occasion of our ideas} And 
we shall understand just as much by one proposition, 
as the other. f 

$80. In the last place, you will say, what if | 
we give up the cause of material substance, and 
<stand to it>,! that matter is an unknown some- 
what, neither substance nor accident, spirit nor 
idea, inert, thoughtless, indivisible, immoveable, 
unextended, existing in no place? For, say you, 
whatever may be urged against substance or occasion, d 
or any other positive or relative notion of matter 
hath no place at all, so long as this negative definition! 
of matter is adhered to. I answer you may, if soi. 
it shall seem good, use the word matter in the same q 
sense, that other men use nothing, and so make 
those terms convertible in your stile. For after | 
all, this is what appears to me to be the result of © 
that definition, the parts whereof when I consider 
with attention, either collectively, or separate from 
each other, I do not find that there’s any kind of 
effect or impression made on my mind, different 
from what is excited by the term nothing. 

$81. [Upon this,] you'll reply * that in the 
foresaid definition, is included, what doth suffi- 
ciently distinguish it from nothing, the positive, 
abstract idea of quiddity, entity, or existence. I own 
indeed, that those who pretend to the faculty of 
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framing abstract, general ideas, do talk as if they 
had such an idea, which is, say they, the most 
abstract and general notion of all, that is, to me, 
the most incomprehensible of all others. That 
there are a great variety of spirits of different orders 
and capacities, whose faculties, both in number 
and extent, are far exceeding those the Author of 
my being has bestowed on me, I see no reason to 
deny. ( And for me, to pretend to determine, by 
my own few, stinted, narrow inlets of perception, 
what ideas the inexhaustible power of the supreme 
spirit may imprint upon "em, were certainly the 
utmost folly and presumption. Since there may be, 
for ought that I know, innumerable sorts of ideas 
or sensations, as different from one another, and 
from all that I have perceivid, as colours are from 
sounds. But how ready so ever I may be, to acknow- 
lege the scantiness of my comprehension, with 
regard to the endless variety of spirits and ideas, 
that <may>! possibly exist, yet for any one to 
pretend to a notion of entity or existence, abstracted 
from spirit and idea, from perceiving and being 
perceiv’d, is, I suspect, a downright repugnancy 
and trifling with words. It remains that we consider 
the objections, which may possibly be made on the 
part of religion. 

§ 82. Some there are who think, that thô the 
arguments for the real existence of bodies, which 
are drawn from reason, be allow’d not to amount 
to demonstration, yet the Holy Scriptures are so 
clear in the point, as will sufficiently convince every 
good Christian, that bodies do really exist, and are 
something more than meer ideas; there being in 
Holy Writ innumerable facts related, which 
evidently suppose the reality of timber, and stone, 
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mountains, and rivers, and cities, and human 
bodies [,&c]. To which I answer, that no sort of 
writings, whatever sacred or profane, which use 
those and the like words in the vulgar acceptation, 
or so ás to have a meaning in ’em, are in danger of — 
having their truth call’d in question by our doctrine. | 
That all those things do really exist, that there are ” 
bodies, even corporeal substances, when taken in / 
the vulgar sense, has been shewn to be agrkcable | 
to our principles: and the difference betwixt 
things and ideas, realities and chimeras, has been 
distinctly explain’d, tvid. Sect. XXIX, XXX, ` 
XXXIII, XXXVI, Get And I do not think, 
that either what philosophers call matter, or the © 
existence of objects without the mind is any where h 
mention’d in Scripture. B 

$83. Again, whether there be, or be not 
external things, it is agreed on all hands, that the 
proper use of words, is the marking our conceptions, 
or things only as they are known and perceiv’d by 
us ; whence it plainly follows, that in the tenents 
we have laid down, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the right use and significancy of language and 
that discourse of what kind soever, so far as it is 
intelligible, remains undisturb’d. But all this 
seems so [very] manifest, from what hath been " 
[largely] set forth in the premises, that it is needless 

to insist any farther on it. 

§ 84. But it will be urg’d, that miracles do, at 
least, lose much of their stress and import, by our 
principles, What must we think of Moses’s rod, 
was it not really turn’d into a serpent, or was there 
only a change of ideas in the minds of the spectators ? 
And can it be supposed, that our Saviour did no 
more at the marriage-feast in Cana, than impose 
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on the sight, and smell, and taste of the guests, 
so as to create in them the appearance or idea 
only of wine? The same may be said of all other 
miracles : which, in consequence of the foregoing 
principles, must be look’d upon only as so «many 
cheats, or illusions of fancy. To this I reply, that 
the rod was changed into a real serpent, and the 
water into real wine. That this does not, in the 
least, len what I have elsewhere said, will 
be evillent from Sect. XXXIV, and XXXV. But 
this business of real and imaginary has been already 
so plainly and fully explain'd, and so often refer’d 
to, and the difficulties about it are so easily answer’d 
from what has gone before, that it were an affront 
to the reader’s understanding, to resume the 
explication of it in this place, 1 shall only observe, 
that if at table all who were present shou’d see, 
and smell, and taste, and drink wine, and find the 
effects of it, with me there cou’d be no doubt of 
it’s reality. So that, at bottom, the scruple con- 
cerning real miracles has no place at all on ours, 
but only on the receiv’d principles, and consequently 
makes rather for, than against what has been said. 

§ 85. Having done with the objections, which 
I endeavour’d to propose in the clearest light, and 
gave them all the force and weight I cou’d, we 
proceed in the next place to take a view of our 
tenents in their consequences. Some of these 
appear at first sight, as that several difficult and 
obscure questions, on which abundance of specula- 
tion has been thrown away, are intirely banish’d 
from philosophy. Whether corporeal substance can 
think : whether matter be infinitely divisible : and 
how it operates on spirit; these and the like 
inquiries have given infinite amusement to philos- 
ophers, in all ages. But depending on the existence 
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of matter, they have no longer any place on our 
principles. Many other advantages there are, as well 
with regard to religion as the sciences, which it is easy 
for any one to deduce, from what has been premised. 
But this will appear more plainly in the sequel. 
§ 86. From the principles we have laid down, 
it follows, human knowlege may naturally be 
reduced to two heads, that of ideas, and that of 
spirits. Of each of these I shall treat inorder. 
And first as to ideas or unthinking things, our 
knowlege of these has been very much obscur’d, 
and confounded, and we have been led into very 
dangerous errors, by supposing a two-fold existence 
of the objects of sense, the one intelligible, or in 
the mind, the other real and without the mind : 
whereby unthinking things are thought, to have a 
natural subsistence of their own, distinct from 
being perceiv’d by spirits. This which, if I mistake 
not, hath been shewn to be a most groundless 
and absurd notion, is the very root of scepticism ; 
for so long as men thought that real things sub- 
sisted without the mind, and that their knowlege 
was only so far forth real as it was conformable to 
real things, it follows, they cou’d not be certain, 
that they had any real knowlege at all. For how 
can it be known, that the things which are perceiv’d, 
are conformable to those which are not perceiv’d, 
or exist without the mind ? 
.‚$ 87. Colour, figure, motion, extension and the 
like, consider’d only as +so many+: sensations in 
the mind, are perfectly known, there being nothing 
in them which is not perceiv’d. But if they are 
look’d on as notes or images, refered to things 
or archetypes existing without the mind, then are 
we involved all in scepticism. We sce only the 
HEHE MS. actual 
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appearances, and not the real qualities of things. 
What may be the extension, figure, or motion of 
any thing really and absolutely, or in it self, its 
impossible for us to know, but only the proportion 
or*relation they bear to our senses. Things remain- 
ing the same, our ideas vary, and which of them, 
or even whether any of them at all, represent the 
true quality really existing in the thing, it is out 
of Be to determine. So that, for ought we 
know, all we see, hear, and feel, may be only 
phantome and vain chimera, and not at all agree 
with the real things, existing in rerum natura. All 
this <sceptical cant>! follows, from our supposing 
a difference between things and ideas, and that the 
former have a subsistence without the mind, or 
unperceiv’d. It were easy te dilate on this subject, 
and shew how the arguments urged by sceptics in all 
ages, depend on the supposition of external objects. 
[But this is too obvious to need being insisted on.] 

§ 88. So long as we attribute a real existence 
to unthinking things, distinct from their being 
perceiv’d, it is not only impossible, for us to know 
with evidence the nature of any real, unthinking 
being, but even that it exists. Hence it is, that we 
see philosophers distrust their senses, and doubt of 
the existence of heaven and earth, of every thing 
they see or feel, even of their own bodies. And 
after all their labour[ing] and struggle of thought, 
they are forced to own, we cannot attain to any 
+self-evident,+# or demonstrative knowlege, of the 
existence of sensible things. But all this doubtfulness, 
which so bewilders and confounds the mind, and 
makes philosophy ridiculous +in the eyes of the 
world,#+ vanishes if we annex a meaning to our 
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words, and*not amuse our selves with the terms 
absolute, external, exist, <&c.>1 signifying we know 
not what. [For my part,] I can as well doubt of 
my own being, as of the being of those things, which 
I actually perceive by sense: it being a manifest 
contradiction, that any sensible object shou’d be im- 
mediately perceiv’d by sight or touch, and, at the same 
time, have no existence in nature, since the very exist- 
ence of an unthinking being, consists in being Ppirceiv'd. 
$89. Nothing seems of more importance, to- 
wards erecting a firm system of sound and real 
knowlege, which may be proof against the assaults 
of scepticism, than to lay the beginning in a distinct 
explication, of what is meant by thing, reality, 
existence : for in vain shall we dispute, concerning 
the real existence of. things, or pretend to any 
knowlege thereof, so long as we have not fix’d 
the meaning of those words. Thing or being is 
the most general name of all, it comprehends under 
it two kinds intirely distinct and heterogeneous, 
and which have nothing common but the name, 
viz. spirits and ideas. The former are active, in- 
divisible, [incorruptible] substances: the latter are 
inert, fleeting, [perishable passions, or] dependent beings, 
which subsist not by themselves, but are supported 
by, or exist in minds or spiritual substances.* 
*do land such like 


* We comprehend our own existence by inward feeling or 
reflexion, and that of other spirits by reason. We may be said 
to have some knowledge or notion of our own minds, of spirits 
and active beings, whereof in a strict sense we have not ideas. 

‘© manner we know and have a notion of relations between 
things or ideas, which relations are distinct from the ideas or 
things related, inasmuch as the latter may be perceived by us 
without our perceiving the former. To me it seems that ideas, 
spirits and relations are all in their respective kinds, the object 
of ua Sn and le: of discourse : and that the 
term idea wi improperly extended to signify every thing 
we know or have any notion of. rd 
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$ go. Ideas imprinted on the senses are real 
things, or do really exist, this we do not deny, 
but we deny they can subsist without the minds 
which perceive them, or that they are resemblances 
of any archetypes existing without the mind: 
since the very being of a sensation or idea consists 
in being perceived, and an idea can be like nothing 
but an idea. Again the things perceived by sense 
may bé, termed external, with regard to their origine, 
in that they are not generated from within, by the 
mind it self, but imprinted by a spirit distinct 
from that which perceives them. Sensible objects 
may likewise be said to be without the mind, in 
another sense, namely when they exist in some 
other mind. Thus when I shut my eyes, the things 
I saw may still exist, but ie must be in another 
mind. 

$ gr. It were a mistake to think, that what is 
here said derogates in the least, from the reality 
of things. It is acknowleg’d on the receiv’d prin- 
ciples, that extension, motion, and in a word, all 
sensible qualities have need of a support, as not 
being able to subsist by themselves. But the objects 
perceiv’d by sense, are allow’d to be nothing but 
combinations of those qualities, and consequently 
cannot subsist by themselves. Thus far it is agreed 
on all hands. So that in denying the things perceiv’d 
by sense, an existence independent of a substance, 
or support wherein they may exist, we detract 
nothing from the receiv’d opinion of their reality, 
and are guilty of no innovation in that respect. 
All the difference is, that according to us the 
unthinking beings perceiv’d by sense, have no 
existence distinct from being perceiv’d, and cannot 
therefore exist in any other substance, than those 
unextended, indivisible substances, or spirits, which 
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act, and think, and perceive them: whereas 
hilosophers vulgarly hold,*the sensible qualities 
do] exist in an inert, extended, unperceiving 
substance, which they call matter, to which 
they attribute a natural subsistence, exterior to 
all thinking beings, or distinct from being perceiv’d 
by any mind whatsoever, even the eternal 
mind of the Creator, wherein they suppose only 
ideas of the corporeal substances crea’ed by 
Him. If indeed they allow them to be at ail 
created. 

$ 92. For as we have shewn the doctrine of — 
matter or corporeal substance, to have been the 
main pillar and support of scepticism, so likewise 
upon the same foundation have been rais’d all the 
impious schemes of aiheism and irreligion. Nay so 
great a difficulty has it been thought, to conceive 
matter produced out of nothing, that the most 
celebrated among the ancient philosophers, even 
of these who maintain’d the being of a God, have 
thought matter to be uncreated and coeternal with 
Him. How great a friend material substance has 
been to atheists in all ages, were needless to relate. 
All their monstrous systems have so visible and 
necessary a dependence on it, that when this 
corner-stone is once remov’d, the whole fabrick 
cannot choose but fall to the ground. Insomuch 
that it is no longer worth while, to bestow a particular 
consideration on the absurdities of every wretched 
sect of atheists. 

$ 93. That impious and profane persons, shou’d 
readily fall in with those systems, which favour their 
inclinations, by deriding immaterial substance, and 
supposing the soul to be divisible, and subject to 
corruption as the body, which exclude all freedom, 
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intelligence, and design from the formation of 
things, and instead thereof make a selfexistent, 
stupid, unthinking substance the root and origine 
of all beings. That they shou’d hearken to those 
who deny a Providence, or inspection of a superior 
mind over the affairs of the world, attributing the 
whole series of events either to blind chance, or 
fatal necessity arising from the impulse of one body 
on andther. All this is very natural. And on the 
other hand, when men of better principles observe 
the enemies of religion lay so great a stress on 
unthinking matter; and all of them use so much 
industry and artifice to reduce every thing to it; 
methinks they shou’d rejoyce to see them depriv’d 
of their grand +support,j¢ and driven from that 
only fortress, without which your Epicureans, Hobbists, 
and the like, have not even the shadow of a pretence, 
but become the most cheap and easy triumph in 
the world. 
$94. The existence of matter, or bodies un- 
perceiv’d, has not only been the main support of 
atheists and fatalists, but on the* principle does 
idolatry likewise in all its various forms, depend. 
Did men but consider that the sun, moon, and 
stars and every other object of the senses, are only 
so many sensations in their minds, which have no 
other existence but barely++ being perceiv’d : 
doubtless they wou’d never fall down, and worship 
their own ideas. But rather address their homage 
to that eternal invisible mind which produces and 
sustains all things. 
§ 95. The same absurd principle, by mingling 

it self with the articles of our faith, has occasion’d 
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no small difficulties to Christians. For example, 
about the Resurrection, how many scruples and 
objections have been raised by Socinians and 
4rothers ?3+ But do not the most plausible of 
them depend on the supposition, that a body is 
denominated the same, with regard not to the 
form or that which is perceiv’d by sense, but 
the material substance, which remains the same 
under several forms? Take away this ¿aterial 
substance, about the identity whereof all the dis- 
pute is, and mean by body what every plain, 
ordinary person means by that word, viz. that 
which is immediately seen and felt, which is only 
a combination of sensible qualities, or ideas : and 
then their most unanswerable objections come to 
nothing, s 

§96. Matter being once expell’d out of nature, 
drags with it so many sceptical and impious notions, 
such an incredible number of disputes and puzzling 
questions, which have been thorns in the sides of 
divines, as well as philosophers, and made so much 
fruitless work for mankind ; that if the arguments 
we have produced against it, are not found 
equal to demonstration (as to me they evidently 
seem) yet I am sure all friends to knowlege, 
peace, and religion have reason to wish they 
were, 

$ 97. Beside the external existence of the objects 
of Pa another great source of errors and 
difficulties, with regard to ideal knowlege, is the 
doctrine of abstract ideas, such as it hath been set 
forth in the Introduction. The plainest things in 
the world, those we are most intimately acquainted 
with, and perfectly know, when they are consider’d 
in an abstract way, appear strangely difficult and 
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incomprehensible, Time, place, and motion, taken 
in particular, or concrete, are what every body 
knows ; but having passed thro’ the hands of a 
metaphysician, they become too abstract and fine, 
to be apprehended by men of ordinary senser Bid 
your servant meet you at such a time, in such a 
place, and he shall never stay to deliberate on the 
meaning of those words: in conceiving that par- 
ticulary time and place, or the motion by which 
he is té get thither, he finds not the least difficulty. 
But if time be taken, exclusive of all those particular 
actions and ideas that diversifie the day, meerly 
for the continuation of existence, or duration in 
abstract, then it will perhaps gravel even a 
philosopher to comprehend it. 

$ 98. [For my own part,] whenever I attempt 
to frame a simple idea of time, abstracted from the 
succession of ideas in my mind, which flows uni- 
formly, and is participated by all beings, I am lost 
and embrangled in inextricable difficulties. I have 
no notion of it at all, only I hear others say, it is 
infinitely divisible, and speak of it in such a manner, ` 
as leads me to <harbour>! odd thoughts of my 
existence : since that doctrine lays one under an 
absolute necessity, of thinking, either that he passes 
away innumerable ages without a thought, or else 
that he is annihilated every moment of his life : 
both which seem equally absurd, Time therefore 
being nothing, abstracted from the succession of 
ideas in our minds, it follows, that the duration of 
any finite spirit must be estimated, by the number 
of ideas or actions succeeding cach other, in that 
same spirit or mind. Hence it is a plain consequence 
that, the soul always thinks : and in truth whoever 
shall go about to divide in his thoughts, or abstract 
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the existence of a spirit from its cogitation: will, 
I believe, find it no easy task.4+ 
$ 99. So likewise, when we attempt to abstract 
extension and motion, from all other qualities, and 
consider them by themselves, we presently lose 
sight of "em, and run into great extravagancies, 
[Hence spring those odd paradoxes, that the fire 
is not hot, nor the wall white, &c. or that heat and 
colour are in the objects, nothing but figuse and 
motion.] All which depend on a two-fold abstrac- 
tion : first it is supposed that extension, for example, 
may be abstracted from all other sensible qualities ; 
and secondly, that the entity of extension, may be 
abstracted from its being perceiv’d. But whocver 
- shall reflect, and take care to understand what he 
says, will, if I mistake not, acknowlege that all 
sensible qualities are alike sensations, and alike real, 
that ‚where the extension is, there is the colour 
too, t.e. in his mind, and that their archetypes, can 
exist only in some other mind. And that the objects 
of sense are nothing but those Sensations combin’d, 
blended or (if one may so speak) concreted together : 
none of all which can be suppos’d to exist un- 
perceiv’d. [And that, Consequently, the wall is 
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as En white, as it is extended, and in the same 
sense. 

$ 100. What it is for a man to be happy, or an 
object good, every one may think he knows. But 
to frame an abstract idea of happiness, preseinded 
from all particular pleasure, or of goodness, from 
every thing that is good, this is what few can pretend 
to. So likewise, a man may be just and virtuous, 
without having precise ideas of justice and virtue. 
The opinion that those and the like words, stand 
for general notions abstracted from all particular 

ersons and actions, seems to have render’d morality 
[very] difficult, and the study thereof of <small>! 
use to mankind. And, in effect, [one may make 
a great progress in school-ethics, without ever being - 
the wiser or better man for jt, or knowing how to 
behave himself in the affairs of life, more to the 
advantage of himself, or his neighbours, than «he 
did before. This hint may suffice, to let any one 
sec,] the doctrine of abstraction, has not a little 
contributed, towards spoiling the most useful parts 
of knowlege. 

$ 101. The two great provinces of speculative 
science, conversant about ideas receiv’d from 
sense*,are Natural Philosophy and Mathematics ; with 
regard to each of these I shall*make some observa- 
tions. And first I shall say somewhat of Natural 
Philosophy. On this subject it is, that the sceptics 
triumph : all that stock of arguments they produce 
to depreciate our faculties, and make mankind 
appear ignorant and low, are drawn principally 
from this head, namely, that we are under an 
invincible blindness, as to the true and real nature 
of things. This they exaggerate, and love to enlarge 
on. We are miserably banter’d, say they, by our 
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senses, and amus’d only with the outside and shew 
of things. The real essence, the internal qualities, 
and constitution of every the meanest object, is 
hid from our view ; something there is, in every 
drop -of water, every grain of sand, which it is 
beyond the power of human understanding, to 
fathom or comprehend. But it is evident from 
what has been shewn, that.all this complaint is 
groundless, and that we are influenced by false 
Principles, to that degree as to mistrust our senses, 
and think we know nothing, of those things which 
we perfectly comprehend. 

$ 102. One great inducement, to our pronoun- 
cing our selves ignorant of the nature of things, is, 
the current opinion that every thing includes 
within it self, the cause of its properties : or that 
there is in each object, an inward essence, which 
is the source whence its discernible qualities flow, 
and whereon they depend. Some have pretended 
to account for appearances by occult qualities, but 
of late they are mostly resolved into mechanical 
causes, viz. the figure, motion, weight, <&c. >! 
of insensible particles : whereas, in truth, there 
is no other agent or efficient cause than Spirit, it 
being evident, that motion, as well as all other 
ideas, is perfectly inert. Vid, Sect. XXV. Hence, 
to endeavour to explain the production of 
colours, * sounds, [Sc.] by figure, motion, mag- 
nitude and the like, must needs be labour in vain. 
And accordingly, we see the attempts of that kind, 
are not at all satisfactory. Which may be said, 
ln general, of those instances, wherein one idea or 
quality is assign’d for the cause of another. I 
need not say, how many hypotheses and speculations 
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are left out, and how much the study of nature is 
abridged by this doctrine. 

§ 103. The great mechanical principle now in 
vogue is attraction. ‘That a stone falls to the earth, 
or the sea swells towards the moon, may to: some 
appear sufficiently explain’d thereby. But how are 
we enlighten’d by being told this is done by attrac- 
tion? Is it that, that word signifies the manner 
of the tendency, and that it is by the mutual drawing 
of bodies, instead of their being impell’d or protruded 
towards each other? But nothing is determin’d of 
the manner or action, and it may as truly (for ought 
we know) be termed impulse or protrusion as attraction. 
Again, the parts of steel we see cohere firmly 
together, and this also is accounted for by attrac- 
tion ; but in this, as in the ofher instances, I do not 
perceive, that any thing is signified besides the 
effect it self; for as to the manner of the action 
whereby it is produced, or the cause which produces 
it, these are not so much as aim’d at. 

§ 104. Indeed, if we take a view of the several 
phaenomena, and compare them together, we may 
observe some likeness and conformity between 
them. For example, in the falling of a stone to 
the ground, in the rising of the sea towards the 
moon, in cohesion,*crystallizdtion, [Sc.] there is 
something alike, namely an union or mutual 
approach of bodies. So that any one of these, or 
the like phaenomena, may not seem strange, or 
surprising, to a man who has nicely observd and 
compar’d the effects of nature. For that only is 
thought so which is uncommon, or a thing by it 
self, and out of the ordinary course of our observa- 
tion. That bodies shou’d tend towards the center 
of the earth, is not thought strange, because ’tis 
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what we perceive every moment of our lives. But 7 
that they shou’d have a like gravitation towards 
the center of the moon, may seem odd and unac- - 
countable to most men, because it’s discern’d only 
in the tides. But a philosopher, whose thoughts 
take in a larger compass of nature, having obsery’d 


accounted for, Thus he explains the tides, by the 
attraction of the terraqueous globe towards the 
moon, which to him does not appear odd or 
anomalous, but only a particular example of a 
general rule or law of nature, 

$105. If therefore, we consider the difference” 
there is betwixt natural philosophers, and other 
men, with regard to their knowlege of the 
phaenomena, we shall find it consists, not in an 
exacter knowlege of the efficient cause that produces 


spirit, but only in a greater largeness of compre- 
ension, whereby analogies, harmonies, and agree- 
ments are discover’d in the works of nature, and 
the Particular effects explain’d, i. reduced to 


Production of natural effects, are most agreeable, 


and sought after by the mind, for that they extend 


predict things to come; which sort of endeavour 
towards omniscience, is much affected by the mind. 
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$ 106. But we shou’d proceed warily in such 
things, for we are apt to lay too great a stress on 
analogies, and to the prejudice of truth, humour 
that eagerness of the mind, whereby it is carried 
to extend its knowlege into general theoremes. ° For 
example, [in the business of] gravitation, or mutual 
attraction, because it appears in many instances, 
some are straightway for pronouncing [it] universal ; 
and that to attract, and be attracted by, every other 
body isoan essential quality, inherent in all bodies what- 
soever. Whereas, <its evident>! the fix’d stars 
have no such tendency towards each other ; and 
so far is that gravitation, from being essential to 
bodies, that, in some instances a quite contrary 
principle seems to shew it self : as in the perpendic- 
ular growth of plants, and the elasticity of the air. 
There is nothing necessary or essential in the case, 
but it depends intirely on the will of the governing 
Spirit, who causes certain bodies to cleave together, 
or tend towards each other, according to various 
laws ; whilst He keeps others at a fix’d distance ; 
and to some He gives a quite contrary tendency 
to fly asunder, just, as He sees convenient. 

$ 107. After what has been premis’d, I think 
we may lay down the following Bu ion. First, 
*tis plain, philosophers amuse themselves in vain, 
when they inquire for any natural, efficient cause, 
distinct from a mind or spirit. Secondly, considering 
the whole creation is the workmanship of a wise 
and good agent, it shou’d seem to become philosophers, 
to employ their thoughts (contrary to what some 
hold) about the final causes of things : [for besides 
that this wou’d prove a very pleasing entertainment 
to the mind, it might be of great advantage, in 
that it not only discovers to us the attributes of the 
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adapted, and for which they were originally, with 
unspeakable wisdom, contriv’d, shou’d not be 


and altogether worthy a philosopher. +: Thirdly, 
from what has been premis’d no reason can be 
drawn, why the history of nature shou’d not still 


which, that they are of use to mankind, and enable 
us to draw any general conclusions, is not the result 
of any immutable habitudes, or relations between 
things themselves, but only of God’s goodness and 
kindness to men, in the administration of the 


d, depend on a Supposition that the Author of 
nature always operates uniformly, and in a constant 
observance of those rules, we take for principles : 

w. 


the steady, Consistent methods of nature, may not 
unfitly be stiled the language of its Author, whereby 


ife. And to me,] those men who frame gencral 
rules from the pb , and afterwards derive the 
a from those rules, seem to <be 
grammarians, >1 [and their art the grammar of 
HH Not in MS. ## MS. certainly 
1 consider signs rather than causes 
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nature. Two ways there are of learning a 
language, either by rule or by practise :#] a man 
may <be well read in the language of nature, 
without understanding the grammar of it>,! or 
being able to say, by what rule a thing is so or so. 
And as ’tis very possible to write improperly, thro’ 
too strict an observance of general grammar-rules : 
so in arguing from general <laws>? of nature, 
*tis not impossible we may <stretch>® the analogy 
too far, and by that means run into mistakes, 

§ 109. [To carry on the resemblance,] as in 
reading other books, a wise man will chuse to fix 
his thoughts, on the sense and apply it to use, 
rather than lay them out in grammatical remarks 
on the language; so in perusing the volume of 
nature, <methinks it is> beneath the dignity of 
the mind, to affect an exactness, in reducing each 
particular phaenomenon to general rules, or shewing 
how it follows from them. We shou’d propose to 
our selves nobler views, <namely>* to recreate 
and exalt the mind, with a prospect of the beauty, 
order, extent, and variety of natural things: hence, 
by proper inferences, to enlarge our notions of the 
grandeur, wisdom, and beneficence of the Creator : 
and lastly, to make the several parts of the creation, 
so far as in us lies, subservient to the ends they were 
design’d for, God’s glory, and the sustentation and 
comfort of our selves and fellow-creatures. 

§ 110. The best <grammar of the kind we are 
speaking of>,° will be easily acknowleg’d to be 
a* treatise of mechanics, [demonstrated and applied 
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to nature, by a philosopher of a neighbouring 
nation whom all the world admire. I shall not 
take upon me to make remarks, on the performance 
of that extraordinary person: only some things 
he has advanced, so directly opposite to the doctrine 
we have hitherto laid down, that we showd be 
wanting, in the regard due to the authority of so 
great a man, did we not take some notice of them.] 
In the entrance of <that>1 justly admired treatise, 
time, space and motion, are distinguished into 
absolute and relative, true and apparent, mathematical 
and zulgar: which distinction, as it is at large 
explain’d by the author, does suppose those quan- 
tities to have an existence without the mind : and 
that they are ordinarily conceiv’d with relation to 
sensible things, to which nevertheless, in their own 
nature, they bear no relation at all. 

$111. As for time, as it is there taken in an 
absolute or abstracted sense, for the duration or 
perseverance of the existence of things, I have 
nothing more to add concerning it, after what has 
been already said, on that subject.*For the rest, 
this celebrated author holds there is an absolute 
Space, which, being unperceivable to sense, remains 
in it self similar and immoveable : and relative 
Space to be the measure thereof, which being 
moveable, and defin’d by its situation in respect 
of sensible bodies, is vulgarly taken for immoveable 
space. Place he defines, to be that part of space 
which is occupied by any body. And according 
as the space is absolute or relative, so also is the 
place. Absolute motion is said to be the translation 
of a body, from absolute place to absolute place, 
as relative motion is, from one relative place to 
another. <Now>? because the parts of absolute 
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space, do not fall under our senses, instead of them 
we are obliged to use their sensible measures : and 
so define both place and motion with respect to 
bodies, which we regard as immoveable. But it 
is said, in philosophical matters we must abstract 
from our senses, since it may be, that none of those 
bodies, which seem to be quiescent, are truely so: 
and the same thing which is mov’d relatively, may 
be really at rest. As likewise one and the same 
body nlay be in relative rest and motion, or even 
mov’d with contrary relative motions, at the same 
time, according as its place is variously defin’d. 
All which ambiguity is to be found in the apparent 
motions, but not at all in the true or absolute, 
which shou’d therefore be alone regarded in 
philosophy. And the true, “we are told, are dis- 
tinguish’d from apparent or relative motions, by 
the following properties. First, in true or absolute 
motion, all parts which preserve the same position 
with respect to the whole, partake of the motions 
of the whole. Secondly, the place being moved, 
that which is placed therein is also mov’d: so 
that a body moving in a place which is in motion, 
doth participate the motion of its place. Thirdly, 
true motion is never generated, or changed, other- 
wise <then>! by force impressed on the body it 
self. Fourthly, true motion is always changed, by 
force impressed on the body moved. Fifthly, in 
circular motion barely relative, there is no centri- 
fugal force, which nevertheless in that which is true 
or absolute, is proportional to the quantity of 
motion. 

§ 112. But notwithstanding what has been said, 
[I must confess,] it does not appear to me, that there 
can be any motion other than relative, so that to 
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conceive motion, there must be at least conceived 
two bodies, whereof the distance or position in 
regard to each other is varied. Hence if there 
was one only body in being, it cou’d not possibly 
be mov'd. This {to onl seems [very] evident, in 
that the idea I have of motion does necessarily 
<involye>! relation [in it. Whether others can 
conceive it otherwise, a little attention may satisfie 
them]. 

$ 113. But tho’ in every motion, it be necessary 
to conceive more bodies than one, yet it may be 
that one only is moved, namely that on which the 
force causing the change, <in the distance or 
situation of the bodies>,? is impressed*.For how- 
ever some may define relative motion, so as to 
term that body mov’d, which changes its distance 
from some other body, whether the force*causing 
that change were <impressed on>3 it, or no: 
yet <I can’t assent to this, for since we are told, >* 
relative motion is that which is perceiv’d by sense, 
and regarded in the ordinary affairs of life, it 
<follows>5 that every man of common sense 
knows what it is, as well as the best philosopher : 
now I ask any one, whether in his sense of motion, 
as he walks along the streets, the stones he passes 
over may be said to move, because they change 
distance with his feet? To me it <appears>,® 
that +Ethó motion includes a relation of one thing 
to another, yet+ it is not necessary, that each term 
of the relation be denominated from it. As a man 
may think of somewhat which does not think, so 

1 include 2 of distance 
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a body may be moved to, or from, another body 
which is not, therefore, it self in motion[, I mean 
relative motion, for other I am not able to conceive].4+ 

$ 114. As the place happens to be variously 
defin’d, the motion which is related to it varies. 
A man in a ship may be said to be quiescent, with 
relation to the sides of the vessel, and yet move, 
with relation to the land. Or he may move east- 
ward in respect of the one, and westward in respect 
of the other. In the common affairs of life, men 
never go beyond the earth, to define the place of 
any body : and what is quiescent in respect of that, 
is accounted absolutely to be so. But philosophers, 
who have a greater extent of thought, and juster 
notions of the system of things, discover even the 
earth it self to be moved. Jn order therefore to 
fix their notions, they seem to conceive the corporeal 
world as finite, and the utmost, unmoved walls 
or shell thereof to be the place, whereby they 
estimate true motions. If we sound our own 
conceptions, I believe we may find all the absolute 
motion we can frame an idea of, to be at bottom 
no other than relative motion thus defined. For 
as <I have already said>, absolute motion 
exclusive of all external relation is incomprehensible : 
and to this kind of relative motion, all the above- 
mention’d properties, causes, and effects ascribed to 
absolute motion will, if I mistake not, be found to 
agree. As to what is said of the centrifugal force, 
that it does not at all belong to circular, relative 
motion: I do not sce how this follows from the 

4} MS. adds—It may not be amiss to observe that sometimes 
tho we perceive the distance betwixt two bodies to change, 
yet we do not know to which of them the motion ought to be 
attributed, because we cannot perceive on which the moving 
force was impressed. 
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experiment which is brought to prove it. See | 
Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica, [p .9.] in 
Schol. Def. VIII. For the water in the vessel, at 
that time wherein it is said to have the greatest 
relative, circular motion, has, I think, no motion 
at all: as is plain from the foregoing section, y 

$ 115. For, to denominate a body moved, it is © 
requisite, first, that it change its distance or situation 
with regard to some other body,*secondly, that 
the force*occasioning that change be <irapressed 
on>! it. If either of these be wanting, I do not 
think that agreeably to the sense of mankind, or 
the propriety of language, a body can be said 
to be in motion. I grant, indeed, that it is possible 
for us to think a body, which we see change its 
distance from some other, to be moved, tho’ it 
have no force <impressed on>? it, (in which sense 
there may be apparent motion,) but then it is, 
because the force causing the change of distance, 
is imagin’d by us to be*impress’d on that body 
thought to move. Which, indeed, shews we are 
capable of mistaking a thing to be in motion which 
is not,*[but does not prove that, in the common 
acceptation of motion, a body is moved meerly 
because it changes distance from another ; since 
as soon as we are’undeceiv’d, and find that the 
moving force was not communicated to it, we: no 
longer hold it to be moved. So on the other hand, 
when one only body (the parts whereof preserve 
a given position between themselves) is imagin’d 
to exist ; some there are who think that it can be 
moved all manner of ways, tho’ without any 
change of distance or situation to any other bodies ; 
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which we shou’d not deny, if they meant only that 
it might have an impressed force, which, upon the 
bare creation of other bodies, wou’d produce a 
motion of some certain quantity and determination, 
But that an actual motion (distinct from the im- 
pressed force, or power productive of change of 
place in case there were bodies present whereby 
to define it) can exist in such a single body, I must 
confess I am not able to en 

$ 116° From what has been said, it follows, that 
the philosophic consideration of motion, does not 
imply the being of an absolute space, distinct from 
that which is perceiv’d by sense, and related to 
bodies: which that it cannot exist without the 
mind, is clear upon the same principles, that 
demonstrate the like of all other objects of sense, 
And, perhaps, if we inquire narrowly pE the 
mate we shall find we cannot even frame an 
idea of pure space, exclusive of all body. This I 
must confess, <is above my capacity>,! as being 
a most abstract idea. When N excite a motion 
in some part of my body, if it be free or without 
resistance, I say there is space: but if I find a 
resistance, then I say there is body : and in proportion 
as the resistance to motion is lesser or greater, I 
say the space is more or less pure. So that when I 
speak of pure or empty space, it is not to be sup- 
posed, that the word space stands for an idea distinct 
from, or conceivable without body and motion, 
Tho’ indeed, we are apt to think, every noun 
substantive stands for a distinct idea, that may 
be separated from all others : which has occasion’d 
infinite mistakes. When therefore supposing all the 
world to be annihilated besides my own body, I 
say there still remains pure space: thereby nothing 
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else is meant, but only that I conceive it possible, 
for the limbs of my body to be mov’d on all sides, — 
without the least resistance: but if that too were 
annihilated, then there cou’d be no motion, and 
consequently no space. Some, perhaps, may 
think the sense of seeing does furnish "em with the 
idea of pure space ; but it is plain from what we 
have elsewhere shewn, that the ideas of space and 
distance are not obtain’d by that sense. Sce the 
Essay concerning vision. R 

$ 117. What is here laid down seems to put 
an end, to all those disputes, and difficulties, 
<that>! have sprung up amongst the learned 
concerning the nature of pure space. But the chief 
advantage arising from it, is, that we are freed 
from that dangerous dilemma, to which several, who 
have imploy’d their thoughts on <that>? subject, 
imagine themselves reduced. viz, of thinking either 
that real space is God, or else that there is something 
beside God which is eternal, uncreated, infinite, 
indivisible, immutable, [Sc] Both which may 
justly be thought pernicious and absurd notions, 
It is certain that not a few divines, as well as 
philosophers of great note, have, from the difficulty 
they found in conceiving, either limits or annihila= 
tion of space, concluded it must be divine. And 
some of late, have set themselves particularly to 
shew,*the incommunicable attributes of God agree 
to it. Which doctrine, how unworthy soever it 
may seem of the divine nature, yet, [I must confess,] 

O not see how we can get clear of it, so long as 
we adhere to the receiv’d opinions. 

§118. Hitherto of natural philosophy: we 
come now to make some inquiry concerning that 
other great branch of speculative knowlege, viz. 
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mathematics, These, how celebrated soever they may 
be, for their clearness and certainty of demonstration, 
which is hardly any where else to be found, cannot 
nevertheless be suppos'd altogether free from 
mistakes, if [so be that] in their principles there 
lurks some secret error, which is common to the 
professors of those sciences with the rest of man- 
kind, Mathematicians, tho’ they deduce their 
theorems from a great height of evidence, yet 
their first principles are limited by the consideration 
of quantity: and they do not ascend into any 
inquiry concerning those transcendental maxims, 
which influence all the particular sciences, each 
part whereof, mathematics not excepted, docs 
consequently participate of the errors involved in 
them, That the principles laid down by mathe- 
maticians are true, and thtir way of deduction 
from those principles clear and incontestable, we 
do not deny. But we hold, there may be certain 
erroncous maxims; of greater extent than the 
object of mathematics, and, for that reason, not 
expressly mention’d, tho’ tacitly supposed through- 
out the whole progress of that science; and that 
the ill effects of those secret, unexamin'd errors are 
diffused thró all the branches thereof. To be plain, 
we suspect the mathematicmns are ee less 
deeply] concern'd [than other men], in the errors 
arising from the doctrine of abstract, general ideas, 
and the existence of objects without the mind. 

$ 119. Arithmetic has been thought to have for 
its object, abstract ideas of number. Of which to 
understand the properties and mutual habitudes, 
is supposed no mean part of speculative knowlege. 
The opinion of the pure and intellectual nature of 
numbers in abstract, has made "em in esteem with 

4i MS. notions * as woll as other men 
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those philosophers, who seem to have affected an 
uncommon fineness and elevation of thought. It 
hath set a price on the most trifling numerical 
speculations, which in practice are of no use, but 
serve only for amusment. And hath <here- 
tofore>! so far infected the minds of some, that 
they have dreamt of mighty mysteries involved in 
numbers, and attempted the explication of natural 
things by them. But if we [narrowly] inquire into 
our own thoughts, and consider what has been 
premised, we may perhaps entertain a low opinion 
of those high flights and abstractions, and look on 
all inquiries about numbers, only as so many 
difficiles nugae, so far as they are not subservient to 
practise, and promote the benefit of life. 

$ 120. Unity in abstract we have before con- 
siderd <vid.>* Sect.*XIII. from which and what 
has been said in the Introduction, it plainly follows, 
there is not any such idea. But number being 
defin’d a collection of uniles, we may conclude that, 
if there be no such thing as unity or unite in 
abstract, there are no ideas of number in abstract 
denoted by the numeral names and figures. The 
theories, therefore, in arithmetic, if they are 
abstracted from the names and figures, as likewise 
from all use and practice, as well as from the par- 
ticular things number’d, can be supposed to have 
nothing at all for their object. Hence we may see, 
how intirely the science of numbers is subordinate 
to practice, and how jejune and trifling it becomes, 
when consider’d as a matter of meer speculation, 

$ 121. However, since there may be some, who, 
deluded by the specious shew of discovering ab- 
stracted verities, waste their time in arithmetical 
theoremes and problemes, which have not any use : 
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it will not be amiss, if we more fully consider, 
and expose the vanity of that pretence ; and this 
will plainly appear, by taking a view of arithmetic 
in its infancy, and observing what it was that 
originally put men on the study of that science, 
and to what scope they directed it. It is natural 
to think that at first, men, for ease of memory 
and help of computation, made use of counters, 
or in writing of single stroaks, points or the like, 
each whereof was made to signifie an unite iv, 
some one thing of whatever kind they had occasion 
to reckon. Afterwards, they found out the more 
compendious ways, of making one character stand 
in place of several stroaks, or points. And lastly, 
the notation of the Arabians or Indians came into use, 
wherein by the repetition of a few characters or 
figures, and varying the signification of each figure 
according to the place it obtains, all numbers 
may be most aptly express’d: which seems to 
have been done in imitation of language, so that 
an exact analogy is observ’d betwixt the notation 
by figures, and names, the nine simple figures 
answering the nine first numeral names, and places 
in the former corresponding to denominations in 
the latter. And agreeably to those conditions of 
the simple and local value of* figures, were con- 
trived methods of finding from the given figures 
or marks of the parts, what figures and how placed, 
are proper to denote the whole or vice versa. And 
having found the sought figures, the same rule or 
analogy being observ’d throughout, it is casy to 
read them into words ; and so the number becomes 
perfectly known. For then the number of any 
articular things is said to be known, when we 
oe the name or figures (with their due arange- 
ment) that according to the standing analogy 
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belong to them. For these signs being known, we 
can by the operations of arithmetic, know the 
signs of any part of the particular sums signified 
by them; and thus computing in signs, (because 
of the connexion establish’d betwixt them and the 
distinct multitudes of things, whereof one is taken 
for an unite,) we may be able rightly to sum up, 
divide, and proportion the things themselves that 
we intend to number. 

$ 122. In arithmetic, therefore, we regard ‚not the 
things but the signs, which nevertheless are not 
regarded for their own sake, but because they 
direct us how to act with relation to things, and 
dispose rightly of them. Now agreeably to what we 
have before observ'd, of words in general ([vid.] 
Sect. XIX Introd.) it happens here likewise, that 
abstract ideas are thought to be signified by 
numeral names or characters, while they do not 
Suggest ideas of particular things to our minds. 
#1 shall not at present, enter into a more par- 
ticular dissertation on this subject,++ but only 
observe that it’s evident from what has been said, 
those things which pass for abstract truths and 
theorems concerning numbers, are, in reality, 
conversant about no object distinct from particular 
numerable things, eXcept only names and characters, 
which originally came to be consider’d, on no other 
account but their being signs, or capable to represent 
aptly, whatever particular things men had need to 
compute. Whence it follows, that to study them 
for their own sake wowd be just as wise, and to as 
good purpose, as if a man neglecting the true use 
or original intention and subserviency of language, 
shou’d spend his time in impertinent criticisms upon 
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words, or reasonings and controversies purely 
verbal. 

§ 123. From numbers we proceed to speak of 
extension, which* is the object of geometry. The 
infinite divisibility of finite extension tho’ it is not 
expressly laid down, either as an axiom or theoreme 
in the elements of that science, yet, is throughout 
the same every where suppos’d, and thought to 
have so inseparable and essential a connexion, with 
the principles and demonstrations in geometry, 
that mathematicians never admit it into doubt, or 
make the least question of it. And as this notion 
is the source from whence do spring, all those 
amusing geometrical paradoxes, which have such 
a direct repugnancy to the plain, common sense of 
mankind, and are admitted with so much reluctance, 
into a mind not yet debaüched by learning: so 
is it the principal occasion of all that nice and 
extream subtilty, which renders the study of mathe- 
matics so [very] difficult and tedious. Hence, if we 
can make it appear, that no finite extension contains 
innumerable parts, or is infinitely divisible, it 
follows that we shall at once clear the science of 
geometry, from a great number of difficulties and 
contradictions which have ever been esteemed a 
reproach to human reason, and withal make the 
attainment thereof, a business of much less time and 
pains, then it hitherto has been. 

§ 124. Every particular, finite extension, which 
may possibly be the object of our thought, is an 
idea existing only in the mind, and consequently 
each part thereof must be perceiv’d. If, therefore, 
I cannot perceive innumerable parts, in any finite 
extension that I consider, it is certain they are not 
contained in it: but it’s evident, that I can’t 
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distinguish innumerable parts in any particular line, 
surface, or solid, which I either perceive by sense, 
or figure to my self in my mind: wherefore I 
conclude they are not contained in it, Nothing 
can be plainer to me, than that the extensions I 
have in view, are no other than my own ideas, 
and it is no less plain, that I cannot resolve any 
one of my ideas, into an infinite number of other 
ideas, that is, that they are not infinitely divisible, 
If by finite extension be meant something distinct 
from a finite idea : I declare I do not know what 
that is, and so cannot affirm or deny any thing 
of it. But if the terms extension, parts, <@c.>1 
are taken in any sense conceivable ie. for ideas; 
then to say, a finite quantity or extension consists 
of parts infinite in number, is so manifest [and 
glaring] a contradiction, that every one at first 
sight acknowleges it to be so. And it’s impossible, 
it shou’d ever gain the assent of any reasonable 
creature, who is not brought to it by gentle and 
slow degrees, as a <pagan convert>? to the belief 
Of transubstantiation. Ancient and rooted prejudices 
do often pass into principles : and those propositions 
which once obtain the force and credit of a principle, 
are not only themselves, but likewise whatever's 
deducible from theni, thought privileg'd -from all 
examination. And there’s no absurdity so gross, 
which, by this means, the mind of man may not 
be prepared to swallow. 

$ 125. He whose understanding is prepossest with 
the ‚doctrine of abstract, general ideas, ++ may be 
[easily] perswaded, that (whatever be thought of the 
ideas of sense,) extension in abstract is infinitely 
divisible. And [any] one, who thinks the objects of 
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sense exist without the mind, will <not stick to 
affirm,>! a line but an inch long may contain 
innumerable parts, really existing, thö too small to 
be discern’d. These errors are grafted, as well in the 
minds of geometricians, as of other men, and have a 
like influence on their reasonings ; and it were no 
difficult thing, to shew how the arguments from 
geometry made use of to support the infinite divisi- 
bility of extension, are bottom’d on them. [But 
this, if it be thought necessary, we may hereafter 
find a proper place to treat of in a particular 
aa At present we shall only observe in 
general, whence it is*the mathematicians are all 
so fond and tenacious of <that>* doctrine. 

$ 126. It has been observ’d in another place, 
that the theorems and demonstrations in geometry 
are conversant about universal ideas. [vid.] Sect. 
XV. Introd. Where it is explain’d in what sense 
this ought to be understood, <namely>,'*the 
particular lines and figures included in the 
diagram, are supposed to stand for innumerable 
others of different sizes, or, in other words, the 
geometer considers them abstracting from their 
magnitude, which does not imply, that he forms 
an abstract idea, but only that he cares not what 
the particular magnitude is, wltether great or small, 
but looks on that as a thing indifferent to the 
demonstration : hence it follows, that a line in the 
scheme, but an inch long, must be spoken of, as 
tho’ it contain’d ten-thousand parts, since it is 
regarded, not in itself, but as it is universal, and it 
is universal only in its signification, whereby it 
represents innumerable lines greater than it self, 
in which may be distinguish’d ten-thousand parts 
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or more, tho’ there may not*in it. After this 
manner, the properties of the lines signified are 
(by a very usual figure) transfer’d to the sign, 
and thence, thro’ mistake, thought to appertain 
to it consider’d in its own nature. 

$ 127. Because there is no number of parts so 
great, but its possible there may be a line con- 
taining more, the inch-line is said to contain parts 
more than any assignable number ; which is true, 
not of the inch taken absolutely, but only for the 
things signified by it. But men not retaining that 
distinction in their thoughts, slide into a belief, 
that the small particular line described on paper 

- Contains in it self parts innumerable. There is 
no such thing as the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch; but there is of a mile or diameter of the earth, 
which may be signified by that inch. When 
therefore, I delineate a triangle on paper, and take 
one side not above an inch, for example, in length 
to be the radius: this I consider as divided into 
10000 or 100000 parts, or more. For tho’ the 
ten-thousandth part of that line, consider’d in it 
self, is nothing at all, and consequently may be 
neglected without any error or inconveniency ; yet 
these described lines being only marks, standing 
for greater quantities, whereof, it may be, the 
ten-thousandth part is very considerable, it follows 
that, to prevent notable errors in practice, the 
radius must be taken of 10000 parts, or more. 

§ 128. From what has been said the reason is 
plain why, to the end any theorem * become 
universal in its use, its necessary we speak of the 
lines described on Paper, as tho’ they contain’d 
parts which really they do not. In doing of which, 
if we examine the matter throughly, we shall, 

* be above an inch * may 
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perhaps, discover that we cannot conceive an inch 
it self as consisting of, or being divisible into, a 
thousand parts, but only some other line which 
is far greater than an inch, and represented by it. 
And that when we say a line is infinitely divisible, 
we*mean [(if we mean any thing)] a line which 
is infinitely great. What we have here obsery’d 
seems to be the chief cause, why, to suppose the 
infinite divisibility of finite extension, has been 
thougl* necessary in geometry. 

$ 129. 4The several absurdities and contradic- 
tions which flow’d from this false principle might, 
one wou’d think, have been esteem’d so many 
demonstrations against it. But, by I know not 
what logic, it is held that proofs a posteriori are not 
to be admitted, against propositions relating to 
infinity. As tho’, it were not impossible, even for 
an infinite mind, to reconcile contradictions. Or 
as if anything absurd and repugnant cou’d have a 
necessary connexion with truth, or flow from it. But 
whoever considers the weakness of this pretence, will 
think it was contrived on purpose, to humour the 
laziness of the mind, which had rather acquiesce 
in an indolent scepticism, than be at the pains, 
to go through with a severe examination of those 
principles it has ever embraced for true. 

$ 130. Of late the speculations about infinites 
have run so high, and grown to such strange notions, 
as have occasion'd no small scruples and disputes, 
among the geometers of the present age. Some there 
are of great note, who not content with holding, 
that finite lines may be divided into an infinite 
number of parts, do yet farther maintain, that 
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each of those infinitesimals is it self subdivisible, © 
into an infinity of other parts, or infinitesimals of a 
second order, and so on ad infinitum. These, I say, * 
assert, there are infinitesimals of infinitesimals of 
infinitesimals, [@c.] without ever coming to an 
end. So that, according to them an inch does not 
barely contain an infinite number of parts, but an 
infinity of an infinity of an infinity ad infinitum of 
parts. Others there be who hold, all orders of 
infinitesimals below the first to be nothingcat all, 
thinking it, with good reason, absurd, to imagine | 
there is any positive quantity or part of extension, 
which, tho’ multiplyed infinitely, can <never>1 
equal the smallest given extension. And yet on the 
other hand, it seems no less absur ‚to think the 
Square, cube, or other power of a positive, real 
root, shou’d it self be nothing at all; which they, 
who hold infinitesimals of the first order, denying 
all of the subsequent orders, are obliged to maintain, 
§ 131. Have we not, therefore, reason to con- 
clude,*they are both in the wrong, and that there 
is in effect no such thing as parts infinitely small, 
or an infinite number of parts contain’d in any 
finite quantity? But you'll say, that if this doctrine 
obtains, it will follow, the very foundations of geom- 
etry are destroy’d: and those great men who, 
have raised that science to so astonishing an height, 
have been all the while building a castle in the air. 
To this it may be replied, that whatever is useful 
in geometry, and promotes the benefit of human 
life, does still remain firm and unshaken on our 
Principles. That science consider’d as practical, 
rather receive advantage, than any prejudice — 
from what has been said. But to set this in a due 
light, [and shew how lines and figures may be - 
1 ever * that 
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measur’d, and their properties investigated, without 
supposing finite extension to be infinitely divisible,] 
may be the <proper business of another place>.t 
For the rest, tho’ it shou’d follow that some of the 
more intricate and subtile parts of speculative mathe- 
matics may be pared <of>,? without any prejudice 
to truth; yet I do not see, what damage will be 
thence derived to mankind. On the contrary, 
[I think] it were highly to be wish’d, that men ` 
of [the] greatlest] abilities and [most] obstinate 
application, wou’d draw off their thoughts from 
those amusements, and imploy them in the study 
of such things, as lie nearer the concerns of life, 
or have a more direct influence on the manners. 

$ 132. If it be said that several theorems 
undoubtedly true, are discaver’d by methods in 
which infinitesimals are made use of, which cou'd 
never have been, if their existence included a 
contradiction in it. I answer, that upon a thorough 
examination it will not be found, that in any 
instance it is necessary to make use of or conceive 
infinitesimal parts of finite lines, or even quantities 
less than the minimum sensibile: nay it will be 
evident this is never done, it being impossible. 
[And whatever mathematici may think of 
fluxions or the differential calculus and the like, a 
little reflexion will shew them, that in working 
by those methods, they do not conceive or imagine 
lines or surfaces less than what are perceivable to 
sense. They may, indeed, call those little and 
almost insensible quantities infinitesimals or infinite- 
simals of infinitesimal, if they please : but at bottom 
this is all, they being in truth finite, nor does the 
solution of problemes require the supposing any 

1 gubject of a distinct inquiry 2 off 
4 None of this section is in MS. 
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other. But this will be more clearly made out 
hereafter.] A 

§ 133. By what we have <hitherto said>,} *tis 
plain that very numerous and important errors have 
taken their rise, from those false principles which 
were impugned in the foregoing parts of this 
treatise. And the opposites of those erroncous 
tenents, at the same time, appear to be most 
fruitful principles, from whence do flow innumer- 
able consequences highly advantagious, %0 true 
philosophy as well as to religion. Particularly, 
matter or the absolute existence of corporeal objects, hath 
been shewn to be that wherein the most avow’d 
and pernicious enemies of all knowlege, whether 
human or divine, have ever placed their chief‘ 
strength and confiderce. And surely, if by dis- 
tinguishing the real existence of unthinking things 
from their being perceiv’d, and allowing them a 
subsistence of their own out of the minds of spirits, 
no one thing is explained in nature, but, on the 
contrary, a great many inexplicable difficulties 
arise: if the supposition of matter is barely pre- 
carious, as not being grounded on so much as one 
Single reason: if its consequences cannot endure 
the light of examination and free inquiry, but 
skreen themselves under the dark and general 
pretence of infinites being incomprehensible : if withal 
the removal of this matter be not attended with the 
least evil Consequence, if it be not even missed in 
the world, but every thing as well, nay much 
easier conceiy’d without it: if <in fine>,? both 
sceptics and atheists are for ever silenced upon | 
Supposing only spirits and ideas, and this scheme 
of things is perfectly agreeable both to reason and 
religion: methinks we may expect it shou’d be 
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admitted and firmly embraced, tho’ it were propos'd 
only as an /ypothesis, and the existence of matter 
had been allow’d possible, which yet, I think, we 
have evidently demonstrated that it is not. 

§ 134. True it is, that in consequence of the 
foregoing principles, several disputes and specula- 
tions, which are esteem’d no mean parts of learning, 
are rejected as useless[, and in effect conversant 
about nothing at all]. But how great a prejudice 
soever abainst our notions, this may give to those 
who have already been deeply engag’d, and made 
large advances in studies of that nature; yet by 
others, we hope it will not be thought any just 
ground of dislike, to the principles and tenents 
herein laid down, that they abridge the labour of 
study, and make human sciences (a more clear, 
compendious, and attainable than they were before. 

$ 135. Having dispatch’d what we intended to 
say concerning the knowlege of ideas, the method 
we propos'd leads us, in the next place, to treat 
of spirits: with regard to which, perhaps, human 
knowlege is not so deficient as is vulgarly imagined, 
The great reason that’s assign’d, for our being 
thought ignorant of the nature of spirits, is, our 
not having an idea of it. But surely it ought not 
to be look’d on as a defect in a human under- 
standing, that it does not perceive the idea of 
spirit, if it is manifestly impossible there show'd be 
any such idea, And this if I mistake not, has been 
demonstrated in Sect. XXVII to which I shall here 
add that a spirit has been shewn to be the only 
substance, or support wherein*unthinking beings 
or ideas can.exist: but that this substance which 
supports or perceives ideas, shou’d it self be an idea 
or like an idea is evidently absurd. 
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$ 136. It will perhaps be said, that, we want a 
sense (as some have imagin’d) proper to know 
substances withal, which if we had, we might know 
our own soul, as we do a triangle. To this I answer, 
that in case we had a new sense bestow’d upon us, 
we cou’d only receive thereby some new sensations 
or ideas of sense. But, I believe, no body will say, 
that what he means by the terms soul and substance, 
is only some particular sort of idea or sensation. 
We may therefore infer, that, all things duly 
consider’d, it is not more reasonable to think our 
faculties defective, in that they do not furnish us 
with an idea of spirit, or active, thinking substance, 
than it wou’d be if we shou’d blame them for not 
being able to comprehend a round Square. 

$ 137. From the opinion that spirits are to be 
known after the manner of an idea or sensation, 
have risen many absurd and heteredox tenents, 
and much scepticism about the nature of the soul. 
"Tis even probable, that this opinion may haye 
produced a doubt in some, whether they had any 
soul at all distinct from their body, since upon 
inquiry they cou’d not find they had an idea of it. 
That an idea which is inactive, and the existence 
whereof consists in being perceiv’d, shou’d be the 
image or likeness of an agent subsisting by it self, 
seems to need no other refutation, than barely 
attending to what is meant by those words. But, 
perhaps, you'll say, that tho’ an idea cannot resemble 
a spirit, in its thinking, acting, or subsisting by it 
self, yet it may in some other respects : and it is 
not necessary, that an idea or image be in all 
respects like the original. 

. $ 138. I answer, if it does not in those mention’d, 
it is impossible it shou’d represent it in any other 
thing. Do but leave out the power of willing, 
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thinking, and perceiving ideas, and there remains 
nothing else wherein the idea can be like a spirit. 
For by the word spirit we mean only that which 
thinks, wills, and perceives, this, and this alone, 
constitutes the signification of that term, If, 
therefore, it is impossible that any degree of those 
powers, shou’d be represented in an idea for 
notion], ’tis evident there can be no idea for 
notion] of a spirit.4¢ 

$ 1399 But it will be objected, that if there is 
no idea signified by the terms soul, spirit, pand 
substance, they are wholly insignificant, or have 
no meaning in ‘em. I answer those words do mean 
or signify a real thing, which is neither an idea nor 
like an idea, but that which perceives ideas, and 
wills, and reasons about them. What I am my 
self, that which I denote by the term I, is the 
same with what is meant by soul, or spiritual 
substance.+ [But if I shou’d say, that I was nothing, 
or that I was an idea or notion, nothing cou’d be 
more evidently absurd than either of these proposi- 
tions. You'll perhaps, insist,]*that this is only 
quarrelling at a word, and that since the immediate 
significations of other names, are by common 
consent called ideas, no reason can be assign’d, why 
that which is signified by the name spirit or soul 
may not partake in the same appellation, I answer, 
all the unthinking objects of the mind agree, in 


4 MS.—Again the soul is without composition of parts, 
one pure simple undivided being. Whatever distinction of 
faculties or parts we may conceive in it arises only from its 
various acts or operations about ideas. Hence it is repugnant 
that it should be known or represented in some parts and not 
in others, or that there should be an idea, which incompletely 
resembles it. 
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that they are intirely passive, and their existence 
consists only in being perceiv’d: whereas a soul 
or spirit is an active being, whose existence consists 
not in being perceiv’d, but in perceiving ideas and 
thinking. It is, therefore, necessary in order to 
prevent equivocation and confounding natures 
perfectly disagreeing and unlike, that we distinguish 
- between spirit and idea. Vid. Sect. XXVII. 

$ 140. Hna large sense, indeed, we may be 
said to have an idea * of spirit, that is, wz under- 
stand the meaning of the word otherwise we cou’d 
not affirm or deny any thing of it. Moreover, as 
we conceive the ideas that are in the minds of 
other spirits, by means of our own, which we 
Suppose to be resemblances of them. So we know 
other spirits by means of our own soul, which, in 
that sense, is the image or idea of them, it having 
a like respect to other spirits, that blueness or heat 
by me perceiv’d has to those ideas perceiv’d by 
another. 

$ 141. [The natural immortality of the soul is a 
necessary consequence of the foregoing doctrine. 
But before we attempt to prove this, *tis fit that we 
explain the meaning of that tenent.] It must not | 
be supposed, that they who assert the natural 
immortality of the soul are of opinion, that, it is 


being. But only that it is not liable to be broken, 
or dissolv’d, by the ordinary laws of nature or 
motion. They indeed, who hold the soul of man 
to be only a thin, vital flame, or system of animal 
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spirits, make it perishing and corruptible as the 
body, since there is nothing more easily dissipated 
than such a being, which it is naturally impossible 
shou’d survive the ruin of the tabernacle, wherein 
it is inclos’d. And this notion has been greedily 
embraced, and cherish’d by the worst part of 
mankind, as the most effectual antidote against all 
impressions of vertue and religion, But it has been” 
made evident, that bodies, of what frame or texture 
soever, are barely passive ideas in the mind, which 
is more distant and heterogencous from them, than 
light is from darkness. We have shewn that the 
soul is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended, and it 
is consequently incorruptible, Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the motions, changes, decays, 
and dissolutions which we hourly sce befal 
natural bodies (and which is what we mean by 
the course of nature) cannot possibly affect an 
active, simple, uncompounded substance : such 
a being, therefore, is indissoluble by the force 
of nature, that is to say, the soul of man is naturally 
immortal. 

$ 142. After what has been said, “tis, I suppose, 
plain that our souls are not to be known in the 
same manner as senseless, inactive objects, or by 
way of idea. Spirits and ideas dre things so wholly 
different, that when we say, they exist, they are known, 
or the like, these words must not be thought to 
signifie any thing common to both natures. There 
is nothing alike or common in them : and to 
expect, that by any multiplication or enlargement 
of our faculties, we may be enabled to know a 
spirit as we do a triangle, seems as absurd as if we 
showd hope to see a sound. This is inculcated 
because I imagine it may be of moment, towards 
clearing several important questions, and preventing 
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some very dangerous errors concerning the nature 
of the soul.* 

$ 143. It will not be amiss to add, that the 
doctrine of abstract ideas has had no small share, 
in rendering those sciences intricate and obscure, 
which are particularly conversant about spiritual 
things. Men have imagin’d they cowd frame 


abstract notions, of the powers and acts of the | 
mind, and consider them prescinded, as well from | 


and ambiguous terms, presum’d to stand for 
abstract notions, have been introduced into meta- 
physics and morality, and from these have grown 
infinite distractions and disputes amongst the 
learned. 


example, the will i 
this infuses a belief that the mind of man is as a 
ball in motion, impell’d and determin’d by the 
objects of Sense, as necessarily as that is by the 


Conduceth to clearness and Propriety, that we distinguish things 
very different by different names. It is also to be remarked, 
that all Telations including an act of the mind, we cannot so 
Properly be Said to have an idea, but rather a notion of the 
Telations or habitudes between things. But if in the modern 
way the word idea ig extended to spirits, and relations and acts ; 
this is after ern, 
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stroak of a racket. Hence arise endless scruples 
and errors of dangerous consequence in morality. 
All which, I doubt not, may be cleared, and truth 
appear plain, uniform, and consistent, cou’d but 
philosophers be prevail’d on, to [depart from some 
receiy’d prejudices and modes of speech, and] 
<retiring>! into themselves*attentively consider 
their own meaning. [But the difficulties arising 
on this head, demand a more particular disquisition, 
than suits with the design of this treatise.] 

$ 145. From what has been said, ’tis plain, 
that we cannot know the existence of other spirits, 
otherwise than by their operations,++ or the ideas 
by them excited in us. I perceive several motions, 
changes, and combinations of ideas, that inform 
me there are certain particular agents, like my self, 
which accompany them, 4nd concur in their 
production. Hence, the knowlege I have of other 
spirits is not immediate, as is the knowlege of 
my ideas, but depending on the intervention of 
ideas, by me refer’d to agents or spirits distinct 
from my self, as effects or concomitant signs. 

§ 146. But tho’ there be some things which 
convince us, human agents are concern’d in pro- 
ducing them ; yet it is evident to every one, that 
those things which are call’d the works of nature, 
i.e. the far greater part of the ideas or sensations 
perceived by us, are not produced by, or dependent 
on, the wills of men. There is therefore some 
other spirit that causes them, since it is repugnant 
that they shou’d subsist by themselves. See Sect. 
XXIX. But if we attentively consider the constant 


1 retire * and 
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regularity, order, and concatenation of natural 
things, the surprising magnificence, beauty and 
perfection of the larger, and the exquisite contriv- 
ance of the smaller parts of the creation, together 
with, the exact harmony and correspondence of 
the whole, but, above all, the never enough admir’d 
laws of pain and pleasure, and the instincts or 
natural inclinations, appetites, and passions of 
animals, I say if we consider all these things, and 
at the same time attend to the meaning and import 
of the attributes one, eternal, infinitely wist, good 
and perfect, we shall clearly perceive that they 
belong to the aforesaid spirit, who works all in all, 
and by whom all things consist. 

$ 147. Hence it is evident, that God, is known 
as certainly and immediately as any other mind or 
spirit whatsoever, distiact from our selves. We may 
even assert, that the existence of God is far more 
evidently perceiv’d than the existence of men ; 
because the effects of nature are infinitely more 
numerous and considerable, than those ascribed to 
human agents. There is not any one mark that 
denotes a man, or effect produced by him, which 
does not more strongly evince the being of that 
spirit, who is the Author of nature. For it is evident 
that in affecting other persons, the will of man 
has no other object, than barely the motion of the 
limbs of his body, but that such a motion shou’d 
be attended by, or excite, any idea in the mind 
of another, depends wholly on the will of the 
Creator. He alone it is who, upholding all things 
by the word of His power, maintains that intercourse 
between spirits, whereby they are able to perceive 
the existence of each other. And yet this pure and 
clear Light which enlightens every one, is it self 
invisible [to the greatest part of mankind.] 
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§ 148. It seems to be a general pretence of the 
unthinking herd, that they cannot see God. Cou'd 
we but see Him, say they, as we see a man, we shou’d 
believe that He is, and believing obey His commands. 
But alas we need only open our eyes to see the 
Sovereign Lord of all things, with a more full and 
clear view than we do any one of our fellow- 
creatures, Not that I imagine, we see God (as 
some will have it) by a direct and immediate view, 
or see corporeal things, not by themselves but, by 
secing*that which represents them in the essence 
of God, which doctrine is, I must confess, to me 
incomprehensible. But I shall explain my meaning. 
A human spirit or person is not perceiv’d by sense, 
as not being an idea; when therefore we see the 
colour, size, figure, and motions of a man, we 
perceive only certain sensdtions or ideas excited 
in our own minds: and these, being exhibited to 
our view in sundry, distinct collections serve to 
mark out unto us the existence of finite, and created 
spirits like our selves. Hence ’tis plain, we do not 
see a man, if by man is meant that which lives, 
moves, perceives, and thinks as we do: but only 
such a certain collection of ideas, as directs us to 
think there is a distinct principle of thought and 
motion, like to our selves,* accompanying and 
represented by it. And after the same manner we 
see God ; all the difference is, that, whereas some 
one finite and narrow assemblage of ideas denotes 
a particular human mind, whithersoever we direct 
our view, we do at all times and in all places, 
perceive manifest tokens of the Divinity : every 
thing we see, hear, feel or any wise perceive by 
sense, being a sign or effect of the power of God : 
as is our perception of those very motions, which 
are produced by men. 
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$ 149. "Tis therefore plain, that nothing can be 
more evident to any one that’s capable of the least 
reflexion, than the existence of God, or a spirit 
who is intimately present to our minds, producing 
in them all that variety of ideas or sensations, which 
continually affect us, on whom we have an absolute 
and intire dependence, in short in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. That the discovery 
of this great truth which lies so near and obvious 
to the mind, shou’d be attain’d to by the ‚reason 
of so very few, is a sad instance of the stupidity 
and inattention ofmen, who, thö they are surrounded 
with such clear manifestations of the Deity, are yet 
so little affected by them, that they seem, as it were, 
blinded with excess of light. 

$ 150. But you’ll say has nature no share in the 
production of natural things, and must they be all 
ascrib’d to the immediate and sole operation of 
God? I answer, if by nature is meant only the 
visible series of effects, or sensations imprinted on 
our minds, according to certain fixt and general 
laws: then ‘tis plain, that nature taken in this 
sense cannot produce any thing at all. But if by 
nature is meant some being distinct from God, as 
well as from the laws of nature, and things perceiv’d 
by sense, I must cohfess, that word is to me an 
empty sound, without any intelligible meaning 
annexed to it. Nature, in this acceptation, is a 
vain chimera introduced by those heathens, who had 
not just notions of the omnipresence and infinite 
‘perfection of God. But it is more unaccountable, 
that it shou’d be receiv’d among Christians professing 
belief in the Holy Scriptures, which constantly 
ascribe those effects to the immediate hand of God, 
that heathen philosophers are wont to impute to 
nature. The Lord, He causeth the vapours to ascend ; 
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He maketh lightnings with rain; He bringeth forth the 
wind out of His treasures. Jerem. chap. 10. v. 13. 
He turneth the shadow of death into the morning, and 
maketh the day dark with night. Amos chap. 5. v. 8. 
He visiteth the earth, and maketh it soft with showers : 
He blesseth the springing thereof, and crowneth the year 
with His goodness ; so that the pastures are cloathed with 
flocks, and the valleys are cover'd over with corn. See 
Psal. 65. But notwithstanding that this is the 
constagt language of Scripture; yet we have I 
know not what aversion from believing, that God 
concerns Himself so nearly in our affairs. Fain 
wou’d we suppose Him at a great distance off, 
and substitute some blind, unthinking deputy in 
His stead, thé (if we may believe Saint Paul) He 
be not far from every one of us, 

$ 151. It will, I doubt not, be objected, that 
the slow, * gradual [and roundabout] methods 
observ’d in the production of natural things, do 
not seem to have for their cause the immediate 
hand of an almighty agent. Besides, monsters, 
untimely births, fruits blasted in the blossom, rains 
falling in desert places, miseries incident to human 
life, [and the like,] are so many arguments that the 
whole frame of nature, is not immediately actuated 
and superintended by a spirit of infinite wisdom 
and goodness. But the answer to this objection 
is in a good measure plain from Sect. LXII, it 
being visible, that the aforesaid methods of nature 
are absolutely necessary, in order to working by 
the most simple and general rules, and after a 
steady and consistent manner ; which argues both 
the wisdom and goodness of God. [For, it doth 
hence follow, that the finger of God is not so con- 
spicuous to the resolv’d and careless sinner, which 
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gives him an opportunity to harden in his impiety, 
and grow ripe for vengeance. vid. Sect. LVII] 
Such is the artificial contrivance of this mighty 
machine of nature, that whilst its motions and 
various phaenomena strike on our senses, the hand 
which actuates the whole is it self unperceivable 
to men of flesh and blood. Verily (saith the prophet) 
thou art a God that hidest thy self. Isaiah chap. 45. 
ver. 15. But thé <the Lord>1 conceal Himself 
from the eyes of the sensual and lazy, who will not 
be at the least expence of thought; yet to an 
unbiassed and attentive mind, nothing can be 
more plainly legible, than the intimate presence 
of an all-wise spirit, who fashions, regulates, and 
sustains the whole system of  <beings>.? 
[Secondly,] it is clear from what we have elsewhere 


taxing the waste of seeds and embryo’s, and 
accidental destruction of plants and animals, before 
1 God 2 being 
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they come to full maturity, as an imprudence in 
the Author of nature, be not the effect of prejudice, 
contracted by our familiarity with impotent and 
saving mortals. In man, indeed, a thrifty manage- 
ment of those things, which he cannot pfocure 
without much pains and industry, may be esteem’d 
wisdom. But we must not imagine, that the inexplic- 
ably fine machine of an animal or vegetable, costs 
the great’ Creator any more pains or trouble in its 
produetion, than a pebble does: nothing being 
more evident, than that an omnipotent spirit, can 
indifferently produce every thing, by a meer fiat 
or act of His will. Hence itis plain, that the splendid 
profusion of natural things shou’d not be interpreted, 
weakness or prodigality in the Agent who produces 
them, but rather be lookd on as an argument 
of the riches of His power. 

§ 153. As for the mixture of pain or uneasiness 
which is in the world, pursuant to the general 
laws of nature, and the actions of finite, imperfect 
spirits ; this, in the state we are in at present, 
is indispensibly necessary to our well-being. But 
our prospects are too narrow : we take, for instance, 
the idea of some one particular pain into our 
thoughts, and account it evil ; whereas if we enlarge 
our view, so as to comprehend the various ends, 
connexions, and dependencies of things, on what 
occasions and in what proportions, we are affected 
with pain and pleasure, the nature of human 
freedom, and the design with which we are put 
into the world ; we shall be forced to acknowlege 
that those particular things, which consider’d in 
themselves appear to be evil, have ‚the nature of 
good, when consider’d as link’d with the whole 
system of beings. er. 

$ 154. From what has been said it will be 
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manifest to any considering Person, that it’s meerly 
for want of attention and comprehensiveness of 
mind that there are any favourers of atheism or the 

@nichaean. heresie to be found. Little and un- 
reflecting souls may, indeed, burlesque the works 
of Providence, the beauty and order whereof they 
have not Capacity, or will not be at the Pains, to 
comprehend. But those who are masters of any 


traces of wisdom and goodness, that shine throughout 
the occonomy of nature, But what truth is there 


> 
we may not escape seeing it], at least with a full 
and direct view]? Is it therefore to be wonder’d 


Open the eye of their mind, shou’d not have all that 
conviction and evidence of the being of God, which 


neglecting they shou’d be unconvinced of, such an 


right impossible, that a soul Pierced and enlighten’d 
1 shineth 2 wonder 
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with a thorough sense of the omnipresence, holiness, 
and justice of that Almighty Spirit, show'd persist in a 
remorseless violation of His laws, We ought, 
therefore, earnestly to meditate and dwell on those 
important points ; that so we may attain conviction 
without all scruple, that the eyes of the Lord are in 
every place beholding the evil and the good; that He is 
with us and keepeth us in all places whither we go, and 
giveth us bread to eat and raiment to put on; that He 
is presant and conscious to our innermost thoughts ; 
<in fine>,! that we have a most absolute and 
immediate dependence on Him. A clear view of 
which great truths cannot chuse but fill our hearts, 
with an awful circumspection and holy fear, which 
is the strongest incentive to vertue, and the best 
guard against vice, $ 

$ 156. For after all, what deserves the first place 
in our studies, is the consideration of God, and our 
duty ; which to promote as it was the main drift 
and design of my labours, so shall 1 estcem them 
altogether useless and ineffectual, if, by what I 
have said I cannot inspire my readers with a pious 
sense of the presence of God: and having shewn 
the falseness or vanity of those barren speculations, 
which make the chief employment of learned men, 
the better dispose them to reverence and embrace 
the salutary truths of the Gospel, which to know 
and to practise, is the highest perfection of human 
nature, 

1 and 
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At the time of writing these letters Johnson was an 
episcopal clergyman of Stratford, Connecticut. Later he 
rose to Prominence, receiving a Doctorate in Divinity from 
Oxford in 1743, and in 1754 becoming the first President 
of King’s College (now Columbia University), New York. 
He made the acquaintance of Berkeley during the latter’s 
sojourn in Rhode Island (1729-31). His Elementa Philoso- 
phica (1752, published at Philadelphia by Benjamin 
Franklin; a grd ed. appeared in London in 1754) was 
dedicated to and deeply influenced by Berkeley. 

The two letters are here reprinted by the kind permission 
of the Columbia University Press from vol. ii, pp. 263-70 
and 274-82 of Samuel Johnson . . - His Career and Writings, 
edited by H. & C. Schneider (4 vols., 1929, New York). 
Berkeley replied to the first on Nov. 25, 1729 ; the letter is 
given by Fraser in part in his Life and Letlers of Berkeley 
(1871), pp. 179-81, in full and misdated June 25 in his 
Works of Berkeley (1901), vol. ii, pp- 15-18. His reply, 
dated March 24, 1730, to the second letter is also in 
Fraser, pp. 176-9 and vol. ii, pp. ‘gf. respectively. 

Part of the original of Johnson’s second letter is in the 
British Museum (Additional MS. 39311, PP- 17-20). The 
text printed by the Schneiders is that of a full copy kept by 
Johnson and now in the Library of Columbia University. 
Professor A. A. Luce has observed (Bibliography of Berkeley, 
by Jessop and Luce, 1934; Oxford, p. 88) that it differs 
here and there from the original. 
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I 
Stratford, Sept. 10, 1729. 
Rev'd Sir :— 

The kind invitation you gave me to lay before you any 
difficulties that should occur to me in reading those 
excellent books which you was pleased to order into my 
hands, is all the apology I shall offer for the trouble I now 
presume to give you. But nothing could encourage me 
to expose to your view my low and mean way of thinking 
and writing, but my hopes of an interest in that candor 
and tenderness which are so conspicuous both in your 
writings and conversation. P 

These books (for which I stand humbly obliged to you) 
contain speculations the most surprisingly ingenious I have 
ever met with; and I must confess that the reading of 
them has almost convinced me that matter as it has been 
commonly defined for an unknown Quiddity is but a mere 
non-entity. That it is a strong presumption against the 
existence of it, that there never could be conceived any 
manner of connection between it and our ideas, That 
the esse of things is only their percipi ; and that the rescuing 
us from the absurdities of abstract ideas and the gross 
notion of matter that have so much obtained, deserves 
well of the learned world, in that it clears away very many 
difficulties and perplexities in the sciences, 

And I am of opinion that this way of thinking can’t fail 
of prevailing in the world, because it is likely to prevail 
very much among us in these parts, several ingenious men 
having entirely come into it. But there are many others 
on the other hand that cannot be reconciled to it; tho’ of 
these there are some who have a very good opinion of it 
and plainly see many happy consequences attending it, 
n account of which they are well inclined to embrace it, 
but think they find some difficulties in their way which 
they can’t get over, and some objections not sufficiently 
answered to their satisfaction. And since you have con- 
descended to give me leave to do so, I will make bold to 
lay before you sundry things, which yet remain in the dark 
either to myself or to others, and which I can’t account 
for either to my own, or at least to their satisfaction, 
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_ 1. The great prejudice that lies against it with some is 
its repugnancy to and subversion of Sir I. Newton's 
philosophy in sundry points; to which they have been so 
„much attached that they can't suffer themselves in the 
least to call it in question in any instance, but indeed it 
does not appear to me so inconsistent therewith’ as at 
first blush it did, for the laws of nature which he so happily 
explains are the same whether matter be supposed or not, 
However, let Sir Isaac Newton, or any other man, be 
heard only so far as his opinion is supported by reason :— 
but aftgr all I confess I have so great a regard for the 
philosophy of that great man, that I would gladly see as 
much of it as may be, to obtain in this ideal scheme, 

2. The objection, that it takes away all subordinate 
natural causes, and accounts for all appearances merely by 
the immediate will of the supreme spirit, does not seem to 
many to be answered to their satisfaction, It is readily 
granted that our ideas are ingrt, and can't cause one 
another, and are truly only signs one of another, For 
instance my idea of fire is not the cause of my idea of 
burning and of ashes. But inasmuch as these ideas are so 
connected as that they seem necessarily to point out to us 
the relations of cause and effect, we can’t help thinking 
that our ideas are pictures of things without our minds at 
least, tho’ not without the Great Mind, and which are 
their archetypes, between which these relations do obtain. 
I kindle a fire and leave it, no created mind beholds it ; I 
return again and find a great alteyation in the fuel ; has 
there not been in my absence all the while that gradual 
alteration making in the archetype of my idea of wood 
which I should have had the idea of if I had been present ? 
And is there not some archetype of my idea of the fire, 
which under the agency of the Divine Will has gradually 
caused this alteration? And so in all other instances, our 
ideas are so connected, that they seem necessarily to refer 
our minds to some originals which are properly (tho" 
subordinate) causes and effects one of another ; insomuch 
that unless they be so, we can't help thinking ourselves 
under a perpetual delusion. 

3. That all the phenomena of nature, must ultimately 
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be referred to the will of the Infinite Spirit, is what must 
be allowed ; but to suppose his immediate energy in the 
production of every effect, does not seem to impress so 
lively and great a sense of his power and wisdom upon our 
minds, as to suppose a subordination of causes and effects 
among the archetypes of our ideas, as he that should make 
a watch or clock of ever so beautiful an appearance and 
that should measure the time ever so exactly yet if he 
should be obliged to stand by it and influence and direct 
all its motions, he would seem but very deficient in both his 
ability and skill in comparison with him who should be 
able to make one that would regularly keep on its motion 
and measure the time for a considerable while without the 
intervention of any immediate force of its author or any one 
else impressed upon it. 

4. And as this tenet seems thus to abate our sense of 
the wisdom and power of God, so there are some that 
cannot be persuaded tha it is sufficiently cleared from 
bearing hard on his holiness ; those who suppose that the 
corrupt affections of our souls and evil practices consequent 
to them, are occasioned by certain irregular mechanical 
motions of our bodies, and that these motions come to 
have an habitual irregular bias and tendency by means 
of our own voluntary indulgence to them, which we might 
have governed to better purpose, do in this way of thinking, 
sufficiently bring the guilt of those ill habits and actions 
upon ourselves ; but if in an habitual sinner, every object 
and motion be butan idea, and every wicked appetite the 
effect of such a set of ideas, and these ideas, the immediate 
effect of the Almighty upon his mind ; it seems to follow, 
that the immediate cause of such ideas must be the cause 
of those immoral appetites and actions ; because he is 
borne down before them seemingly, even in spite of himself. 
At first indeed they were only occasions, which might be 
withstood, and so, proper means of trial, but now they 
become causes of his immoralities, When, therefore, a 
person is under the power of a vicious habit, and it can’t 
but be foreseen that the suggestion of such and such ideas 
will unavoidably produce those immoralities, how can it 
consist with the holiness of God to suggest them ? 
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5. It is, after all that has been said on that head, still 
something shocking to many to think that there should be 
nothing but a mere show in all the art and contrivance 
appearing in the structure (for instance) of a human body, 
particularly of the organs of sense. The curious structure 
of the eye, what can it be more than merely a fine show, if 
there be no connection more than you admit of, between 
that and vision? It seems from the make of it to be 
designed for an instrument or means of conveying the 
images of external things to the perceptive faculty within ; 
and ifgt be not so, if it be really of no use in conveying 
visible objects to our minds, and if our visible ideas are 
immediately created in them by the will of the Almighty, 
why should it be made to seem to be an instrument or 
medium as much as if indeed it really were so? It is 
evident, from the conveying of images into a dark room 
thro’ a lens, that the eye is a lens, and that the images of 
things are painted on the battom of it. But to what 
purpose is all this, if there be no connection between this 
fine apparatus and the act of vision ; can it be thought a 
sufficient argument that there is no connection between 
them because we can’t discover it, or conceive how it should 
be? 

6. There are some who say, that if our sensations don’t 
depend on any bodily organs—they don’t see how death 
can be supposed to make any alteration in the manner of 
our perception, or indeed how there should be (properly 
speaking) any separate state of the soul at all. For if our 
bodies are nothing but ideas, and if our having ideas in 
this present state does not depend on what are thought 
to be the organs of sense, and lastly, if we are supposed 
(as doubtless we must) to have ideas in that state; it 
should seem that immediately upon our remove from our 
present situation, we should still be attended with the 
same ideas of bodies as we have now, and consequently 
with the same bodies or at least with bodies however 
different, and if so, what room is there left for any 
resurrection, properly so-called? So that while this tenet 
delivers us from the embarrassments that attend the 
doctrine of a material resurrection, it seems to have no 
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place for any resurrection at all, at least in the sense that 
word seems to bear in St. John 5; 28, 29. 

7. Some of us are at a loss to understand your meaning 
when you speak of archetypes. You say the being of things 
consists in their being perceived. And that things are 
nothing but ideas, that our ideas have no unperceived 
archetypes, but yet you allow archetypes to our ideas when 
things are not perceived by our minds; they exist in, 
ie., are perceived by, some other mind. Now I under- 
stand you, that there is a two-fold existence of things or 
ideas, one in the divine mind, and the other in greated 
minds ; the one archetypal, and the other ectypal ; that, 
therefore, the real original and permanent existence of 
things is archetypal, being ideas in mente Divind, and that 
our ideas are copies of them, and so far forth real things 
as they are correspondent to their archetypes and exhibited 
to us, or begotten in us by the will of the Almighty, in such 
measure and degrees and by such stated laws and rules as 
He is pleased to observe 3 that, therefore, there is no 
unperceived substance intervening between the divine 
ideas and ours as a medium, occasion or instrument by 
which He begets our ideas in us, but that which was 
thought to be the material existence of things is in truth 
only ideal in the divine mind. Do I understand you 
right? Is it not therefore your meaning, that the existence 
of our ideas (i.e,, the ectypal things) depends upon our 
perceiving them, yet there are external to any created 
mind, in the all-comprehending Spirit, real and permanent 
archetypes (as stable and Permanent as ever matter was 
thought to be), to which these ideas of ours are corres- 
pondent, and so that (tho’ our visible and tangible ideas 
are toto coelo different and distinct things, yet) there may be 
said to be external to my mind, in the divine mind, an 
archetype (for instance of the candle that is before me) in 
which the originals of both my visible and tangible ideas, 
light, heat, whiteness, softness, etc., under such a par- 
ticular cylindrical figure, are united, so that it may be 
properly said to be the same thing that I both see and feel ? 

8. If this, or Something like it might be understood to 
be your meaning, it would seem less shocking to say that 
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we don't see and feel the same thing, because we can't 
dispossess our minds of the notion of an external world, 
and would be allowed to conceive that, tho’ there were no 
intelligent creature before Adam to be a spectator of it, 
yet the world was really six days in archetypo, gradually 
proceeding from an informal chaotic state into that beauti- 
ful show wherein it first appeared to his mind, and that 
the comet that appeared in 1680 (for instance) has now, 
tho’ no created mind beholds it, a real existence in the 
all-comprehending spirit, and is making its prodigious tour 

` through the vast fields of ether, and lastly that the whole 
vast congeries of heaven and earth, the mighty systems of 
worlds with all their furniture, have a real being in the 
eternal mind antecedent to and independent on the per- 
ception of created spirit, and that when we sec and feel, 
etc., that that almighty mind, by his immediate fiat, begets 
in our minds (pro nostro modulo) ideas correspondent to 
them, and which may be #magined in some degree 
resemblances of them. 

9. But if there be archetypes to our ideas, will it not 
follow that there is external space, extention, figure and 
motion, as being archetypes of our ideas, to which we give 
these names. And indeed for my part I cannot disengage 
my mind from the persuasion that there is external space ; 
when I have been trying ever so much to conceive of space 
as being nothing but an idea in my mind, it will return 
upon me even in spite of my utmost efforts, certainly there 
must be, there can’t but be, external space. The length, 
breadth, and thickness of any idea, it’s true, are but 
ideas ; the distance between two trees in my mind is but 
an idea, but if there are archetypes to the ideas of the trees, 
there must be an archetype to the idea of the distance 
between them. Nor can I see how it follows that there is 
no external absolute height, bigness, or distance of things, 
because they appear greater or less to us according as we 
are nearer or remote from them, or see them with our 
naked eyes, or with glasses ; any more than it follows that 
a man, for instance, is not really absolutely six foot high 
measured by a two foot rule applied to his body, because 
divers pictures of him may be drawn some six, some four, 
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some two foot long according to the same measure, 
Nobody ever imagined that the idea of distance is without 
the mind, but does it therefore follow that there is no 
external distance to which the idea is correspondent, for 
instance, between Rhode Island and Stratford ? Truly I 
wish it were not so great, that I might be so happy as: to 
have a more easy access to you, and more nearly enjoy the 
advantages of your instructions. 

10. You allow spirits to have a real existence external 
to one another. Methinks, if so, there must be distance 
between them, and space wherein they exist, or else they 
must all exist in one individual spot or point, and as it 
were coincide one with another. I can't see how external 
space and duration are any more abstract ideas than 
spirits. As we have (properly speaking) no ideas of spirits, 
so, indeed, neither have we of external space and duration. 
But it seems to me that the existence of these must un- 
avoidably follow from the existence of those, insomuch 
that I can no more conceive of their not being, than I can 
conceive of the non-existence of the infinite and eternal 
mind. They seem as necessarily existent independent of 
any created mind as the Deity Himself. Or must we say 
there is nothing in Dr. Clarke’s argument a- priori, in his 
demonstration of the being and attributes of God, or in 
what Sir Isaac Newton says about the infinity and eternity 
of God in his Scholium Generale to his Principia? I should 
be glad to know your sense of what those two authors say 
upon this subject, v 

11. You will forgive the confusedness of my thoughts 
and not wonder at my writing like a man something 
bewildered, since I am, as it were, got into a new world 
amazed at everything about me. These ideas of ours, 
what are they? Is the substance of the mind the substratum 
to its ideas? Is it proper to call them modifications of our 
minds? Or impressions upon them? Or what? Truly 
I can't tell what to make of them, any more than of matter 
itself. What is the esse of spirits ?—you seem to think it 
impossible to abstract their existence from their thinking. 
Princ. p. 143. sec. 98. Is then the esse of minds nothing 
else but percipere, as the esse of ideas is percipi? Certainly, 
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methinks there must be an unknown somewhat that thinks 
and acts, as difficult to be conceived of as matter, and the 
creation of which, as much beyond us as the creation of 
matter. Can actions be the esse of anything? Can they 
exist or be exerted without some being who is the agent ? 
And may not that being be easily imagined to exist without 
acting, ¢.g., without thinking? And consequently (for 
you are there speaking of duration) may he not be said 
durare, etsi non cogitet, to persist in being, tho’ thinking were 
intermitted for a while? And is not this sometimes fact ? 
The cgiration of the eternal mind, must certainly imply 
some thing besides an eternal succession of ideas. May I 
not then conceive that, tho’ I get my idea of duration by 
observing the succession of ideas in my mind, yet there is 
a perseverare in existendo, a duration of my being, and of the 
being of other spirits distinct from, and independent of, 
this succession of ideas. 

But, Sir, I doubt I have mose than tired your patience - 
with so many (and 1 fear you will think them impertinent) 
questions ; for tho’ they are difficulties with me, or at 
least with some in my neighborhood, for whose sake, in 
part, I write, yet I don’t imagine they can appear such to 
you, who have so perfectly digested your thoughts upon 
this subject. And perhaps they may vanish before me 
upon a more mature consideration of it. However, I 
should be very thankful for your assistance, if it were not a 
pity you should waste your time (which would be employed 
to much better purposes) in writing to a person so obscure 
and so unworthy of such a favor as I am. But I shall 
live with some impatience till I see the second part of your 
design accomplished, wherein I hope to see these (if they 
can be thought such) or any other objections, that may 
have occurred to you since your writing the first part, 
obviated ; and the usefulness of this doctrine more par- 
ticularly displayed in the further application of it to the 
arts and sciences. May we not hope to see logic, mathe- 
matics, and natural philosophy, pneumatology, theology 
and morality, all in their order, appearing with a new lustre 
under the advantages they may receive from it? You 
have at least given us to hope for a geometry cleared of 
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many perplexities that render that sort of study trouble- 
some, which I shall be very glad of, who have found that 
science more irksome to me than any other, tho’, indeed, 
I am but very little versed in any of them. But I will not 
trespass any further upon your patience. My very humble 
service to Mr. James and Mr. Dalton, and I am with the 
greatest veneration, 
Rev’d Sir, 
your most obliged 
and most obedient 
humble servant 
Samuel Johnson 


II 
Rev'd Sir :— 
Yours of November 25th, 1 received not till January 
- 17th, and this being the first convenient opportunity 1 now 
return you my humblest thanks for it. 

I am very sorry to understand that you have labored 
under the illness you mention, but am exceeding glad and 
thankful for your recovery; I pray God preserve your 
life and health, that you may have opportunity to perfect 
these great and good designs for the advancement of 
learning and religion wherewith your mind labours. 

Tam very much obliged to you for the favorable opinion 
you are pleased to express at what I made bold to write 
to you and that you have so kindly vouchsafed so large 
and particular an answer to it. But you have done me 
too great an honor in putting any value on my judgment ; 
for it is impossible my thoughts on this subject should be 
of any consequence, who have been bred up under the 
greatest disadvantages, and have had so little ability and 
Opportunity to be instructed in things of this nature. 
And therefore I should be very vain to pretend to any 
thing else but to be a learner 3 “tis merely with this view 
that I give you this trouble. 

I am sensible that the greatest part of what I wrote was 
Owing to not sufficiently attending to those three important 
considerations you Suggest at the end of your letter. And 
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can’t think I meant any thing different from what you 
intended. 

You allow, Dial. p. 74, “ That things have an existence 
distinct from being “perceived: by us” (i.e., any created 
spirits), “ and that they exist in, i.e., are perceived by, the 
infinite and omnipresent mind who contains and supports 
this sensible world as being perceived by him.” And 
P. 109, “ That things have an existence exterior to our 
minds, and that during the intervals of their being perceived 
by us, they exist in another (ie., the infinite) mind ms 
from whence you justly and excellently infer the certainty 
of his existence, “ who knows and comprehends all things 
and exhibits them to our view in such manner and accord- 
ing to such rules as he himself has ordained.” And p. 113, 
“ That, e.g., a tree, when we don’t perceive it, exists without 
our minds in the infinite mind of God.” And this exterior 
existence of things (if I understand you right) is what you 
call the archetypal state of things. p. 150. 

From these and the like expressions, I gathered what I 
said about the archetypes of our ideas, and thence inferred 
that there is exterior to us, in the divine mind, a system of 


municate to us. And I cannot yet see but my inference 
was just; because according to you, the idea we sce is 
not in the divine mind, but in our own. When, therefore, 
you say sensible things exist in, as understood by, the 


divine mind), must be the original or archetype of ours, 
and ours a copy or image of His (our ideas images of His, 
in the same sense as our souls are images of Him) of which 
there may be several, in several created minds, like so 
many several pictures of the same original to which they 
are all to be referred. 

When therefore, several people are said to see the same 
tree or star, etc., whether at the Same or at so many several 
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distances from it, it is (if I understand you) unum et idem 
in Archetypo, tho’ multiplex et diversum in Ectypo, for it is as 
evident that your idea is not mine nor mine yours when 
we say we both look on the same tree, as that you are not 
I nor I you. But in having each our idea being dependent 
upon and impressed upon by the same almighty mind, 
wherein you say this tree exists, while we shut our eyes 
(and doubtless you mean the same also, while they are 
open), our several trees must, I think be so many pictures 
(if I may so call them) of the one original, the tree in the 
infinite mind, and so ofall other things. Thus I understand 
you not indeed that our ideas are in any measure adequate 
resemblances of the system in the divine mind, but however 
that they are just and true resemblances or copies of it, so 
far as He is pleased to communicate His mind to us. 

2. As to space and duration, I do not pretend to have 
any other notion of their exterior existence than what is 
necessarily implied in the notign we have of God; I do 
not suppose they are any thing distinct from, or exterior 
to, the infinite and eternal mind; for I conclude with 
you that there is nothing exterior to my mind but God 
and other spirits with the attributes or properties belonging 
to them and ideas contained in them. 

External space and duration therefore I take to be those 
properties or attributes in God, to which our ideas, which 
we signify by those names, are correspondent, and of which 
they are the faint shadows. This I take to be Sir Isaac 
Newton's meaning when he says, Sphol. General. Deus—durat 
semper et adest ubique et existendo semper et ubique, durationem 
et spacium, elernitatem et infinitatem constituit. And in his 
Optics calls space as it were God’s boundless sensorium, nor can 
I think you have a different notion of these attributes 
from that great philosopher, tho’ you may differ in your 
ways of expressing or explaining yourselves. However it 
be, when you call the Deity infinite and eternal, and in 
that most beautiful and charming description, Dial. p. 71. 
etc., when you speak of the abyss of space and boundless extent 
beyond thought and imagination, I don’t know how to 
understand you any otherwise than I understood Sir Isaac, 
when he uses the like expressions. The truth is we have 
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no proper ideas of God or His attributes, and conceive of 
them only by analogy from what we find in ourselves ; 
and so, I think we conceive His immensity and eternity to 
be what in Him are correspondent to our space and 
duration. 

As for the punctum stans of the Schools, and the io nun of 
the Platonists, they are notions too fine for my gross 
thoughts ; I can’t tell what to make of those words, they 
don’t seem to convey any ideas or notions to my mind, 
and whatever the matter is, the longer I think of them, 
the more they disappear, and seem to dwindle away into 
nothing. Indeed they seem to me very much like abstract 
ideas, but I doubt the reason is because I never rightly 
understood them. I don’t see why the term punctum stans 
may not as well, at least, be applied to the immensity as 
the eternity of God ; for the word punctum is more com- 
monly used in relation to extension or space than duration E 
and to say that a being is jmmense, and yet that it is but 
a point, and that its duration is perpetual without beginning 
or end, and yet that it is but a to nun, look to me like a 
contradiction. 

I can’t therefore understand the term to nun unless it be 
designed to adumbrate the divine omnisciency or the 
perfection of the divine knowledge, by the more perfect 
notion we have of things present than of things past ; 
and in this sense it would imply that all things past, present 
and to come are always at every point of duration equally 
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all the systems of fixed stars, etc.) everywhere, however so 
remote from us (tho’ in a manner infinitely more perfect), 
as we know what is, and is transacted in us and about us 
just at hand ; as that His eternity consists in this fo nun as 
above explained, i.e., in His knowing things present, past 
and to come, however so remote, all at once or équally 
perfectly as we know the things that are present to us now. 

In short our ideas expressed by the terms immensity and 
eternity are only space and duration considered as bound- 
less or with the negation of any limits, and I can’t help 
thinking there is something analogous to them without 
us, beitfg in and belonging to, or attributes of, that glorious 
mind, whom for that reason we call immense and eternal, 
in whom we and all other spirits, live, move and have their 
being, not all in a point, but in so many different points 
places or alicubis, and variously situated with respect one 
to another, or else as I said before, it seems as if we should 
all coincide one with another. 

I conclude, if I am wrong in my notion of eternal space, 
and duration, it is owing to the rivetted prejudices of 
abstract ideas ; but really when I have thought it over 
and over again in my feeble way of thinking, I can’t see 
any connection between them (as I understand them) and 
that doctrine. They don’t seem to be any more abstract 
ideas than spirits, for, as I said, I take them to be attributes 
of the necessarily existing spirit; and consequently the 
same reasons that convince me of his existence, bring 
with them the existence of these attributes. So that of the 
ways of coming to the knowledge of things that you men- 
tion, it is that of inference or deduction by which I seem 
to know that there is external infinite space and duration 
because there is without me a mind infinite and eternal. 

3. As to the esse of spirits, I know Descartes held the 
soul always thinks, but I thought Mr. Locke had sufficiently 
confuted this notion, which he seems to have entertained 
only to serve an hypothesis, The Schoolmen, it is true, 
call the soul Actus and God Actus purus; but I confess I 
could never well understand their meaning perhaps 
because I never had opportunity to be much versed in 
their writings. I should have thought the schoolmen to 
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be of all sorts of writers the most unlikely to have had 
recourse to for the understanding of your sentiments, 
because they of all others, deal the most in abstract ideas ; 
tho’ to place the very being of spirits in the mere act of 

inking, seems to me very much like making abstract 
ideas of them, 

There is certainly something passive in our souls, we are 
purely passive in the reception of our ideas ; and reasoning 
and willing are actions of something that reasons and wills, 
and therefore must be only modalities of that something, 
Nor does it seem to me that when I say [something] I mean 
an abstract idea. It is true I have no idea of it, but I 
feelit ; I feel that it is, because I feel or am conscious of the 
exertions of it; but the exertions of it are not the thing 
but the modalities of it distinguished from it as actions 
from an agent, which seems to me distinguishable without 
having recourse to abstract ideas. 

And, therefore, when I Suppose the existence of a spirit 
while it does not actually think, it does not appear to me 
that I do it by supposing an abstract idea of existence, and 
another of absolute time. The existence of John asleep 
by me, without so much as a dream is not an abstract idea. 
Nor is the time Passing the while an abstract idea, they are 
only partial considerations of him. Perseverare in existendo 
in general, without reflecting on any particular thing 
existing, I take to be what is called an abstract idea of time 
or duration ; but the berseverare in existendo of John is, if I 
mistake not, a partial consideration of him. And I think 
it is as easy to conceive of him as continuing to exist without 
thinking as without seeing, 

Has a child no soul till it actually perceives? And is 
there not such a thing as sleeping without dreaming, or 
being in a deliquium without a thought? If there be, and 
yet at the same time the esse of a spirit be nothing else but 
its actual thinking, the soul must be dead during those 
Intervals ; and if ceasing or intermitting to think be the 
ceasing to be, or death of the soul, it is many times and 
easily put to death. According to this tenet, it seems to 
me the soul may sleep on to the resurrection, or rather may 
wake up in the Tesurrection state, the next moment after 
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death. Nay I don’t see upon what we can build any 
natural argument for the soul’s immortality. I think I 
once heard you allow a principle of perception and spon- 
taneous motion in beasts. Now if their esse as well as ours 
consists in perceiving, upon what is the natural immortality 
of our souls founded that will not equally condlude in 
favor of them? I mention this last consideration because 
I am at a a loss to understand how you state the argument 
for the soul’s natural immortality ; for the argument from 
thinking to immaterial and from thence to indivisible, and 
from thence to immortal don’t seem to obtain in your way 
of thíhking. 

If esse be only percipere, upon what is our consciousness 
founded? I perceived yesterday, and I perceive now, but 
last night between my yesterday’s and today’s perception 
there has been an intermission when I perceived nothing. 
It seems to me there must be some principle common to 
these perceptions, whose esse gon’t depend on them, but 
in which they are, as it were, connected, and on which 
they depend, whereby I am and continue conscious of 
them. 

Lastly, Mr. Locke’s argument (B. 2. Ch. 19. Sec. 4.) 
from the intention and remission of thought, appears to 
me very considerable; according to which, upon this 
supposition the soul must exist more or have a greater 
degree of being at one time than at another, according as 
it thinks more intensely or more remissly. 

I own I said very wrong when J said I did not know what 
to make of ideas more than of matter. My meaning was, 
in effect, the same as T expressed afterwards about the 
substance of the soul’s being a somewhat as unknown as 
matter. And what I intended by those questions was 
whether our ideas are not the substance of the soul itself, 
under so many various modifications, according to that 
saying (if I understand it right) Intellectus, intelligendo fit 
omnia? It is true, those expressions (modifications, im- 
pressions, etc.) are metaphorical, and it seems to me to be 
no less so, to say that ideas exist in the mind, and I am 
under some doubt whether this last way of speaking don’t 
carry us further from the thing, than to say ideas are the 
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mind variously modified ; but as you observe, it is scarce 
possible to speak of the mind without a metaphor. 

Thus Sir, your goodness has tempted me to presume 
again to trouble you once more ; and I submit the whole 
to your correction ; but I can’t conclude without saying 
that I am so much persuaded that your books teach truth, 
indeed the most excellent truths, and that in the most 
excellent manner, that I can’t but express myself again 
very solicitously desirous that the noble design you have 
begun may be yet further pursued in the second part. 
And everybody that has seen the first is earnestly with me 
in this request. In hopes of which I will not desire Jou to 
waste your time in writing to me (tho’ otherwise I should 
esteem it the greatest favor), at least till I have endeavored 
further to gain satisfaction by another perusal of the books 
I have, with the other pieces you are so kind as to offer, 
which I will thankfully accept, for I had not The Principles 
of my own, it was a borrowed one I used. 

The bearer hereof, Capt. Gorham, is a coaster bound 
now to Boston, which trade he constantly uses (except that 
it has been now long interrupted by the winter). But he 
always touches at Newport, and will wait on the Rev'd 
Mr. Honyman both going and returning, by whom you 
will have opportunity to send those books. 

I am, Rev'd Sir, 
with the greatest gratitude, 
your most devoted humble servant, 
S. Johnson 


Stratford, Feb. 5, 1729/30 [f.e:-1730] 
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